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THE DRUG 


by LEON-PAUL FARGUE— ® 


In this land of enchantments, I 
viewed everything with a sort of 
disquietude. Of all that I saw in va 
city, nothing seemed to be quite 
my eyes beheld it. It seemed to De 
that, by the infernal power of cer- 
tain incantations, everything must 
have undergone a metamorphosis. 

(Apuleius) 


I had supected it a long while. I was sure of it. Had 
I not said it in two or three conversations ? Had I 
spoken ? I had not seen in their eyes that they had 
heard me. I did not think of the matter, it thought 
me; I did nothing, it did me. I could no longer rise 
above things or examine my motives, no longer come 
to a decision, or pull myself together. Negotiate a 
matter of business ? And with whom was I negotia- 
ting ? Just exactly whom did I have facing me ? Whence 
came those hollow voices ? Whence did their assurances 
reach me ? Whence those queer accents, as sluggish as 
slow-spreading mushrooms ? No more confidence in 
the given word, no more confidence in anybody. 

In the streets I moved about with great .circumspec- 
tion, full of preambles and repentance, offended by 
the houses whichever side I turned, in fear of glass, 
manoeuvring with a hunter’s cunning, brusquely ques- 
tioned by the night air, slipping like flotsam between 
the port-holes of the shops, withering in the cafés, 
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harassed, weazened up, chewing on brass, tortured by a 
badly put question, riveted long to one spot ny a sort 


of crevice in the earth, a letter missing, irritatingly — 


white. I believed with Pascal, who always felt there 


was an abyss at his left. Did I only see the enunciation 
of the problem ? I remembered certain glowing, con- 
cealed periods of my childhood, full of clamourous 
confusion, of moist beams and tears of pleasure, of 
states of anger or silence, when the family doctor 
discerned slight disturbances which he said might be 
charged to my precocious activity, excess of vivid im- 
pressions which I took care not to betray, and which 
overwhelmed me with bitter kisses in the name of some 
relentless wonder such as sea shells in a shop window, 
the atlas in a dictionary of natural history, a miniature 
ship in the Navy museum, or some absurdly high- 
priced toy that I could never possess. I never expe- 
rienced more harshly the sense of the impossible, unless 
it be in certain moments of rising fever when I laboured 
like a machine to make an indeterminate but consi- 
derable mass fit into an imperceptible opening, like 
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a cathedral in the eye of a needle; or unless, on the — 


hobby-horses, the order came for all of us to commit 


suicide with our lances, under penalty of death, before 


the merry-go-round, already beginning to slow down, 
came to a complete stop. All this in front of my Mother 
who contended with one of the long animals in order 
to reach me, lost all shape like a cloud, and could no 
longer save me. 

Nevertheless, life was becoming unbearable. The 
atmosphere was curdling. One day I found myself rising 
brusquely while eating, realized I was standing, then 
stretched out, running through a crowd at the wrong 
time and in the wrong garb, all the compartments of my 
spirit exposed. Naturally, impossible to sleep. I could 
no longer do anything right. I had put my affairs in 


order. I hurried like a carter overtaken by night. I 


struggled like a sick person who doesn’t defend him-- 
oe Oe . 
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self badly but from a little lower down, with a little n 
more waste motion, and who breathes a little more 
heavily than he did the day before. It was too long 

in taking form, either horizontally or vertically. I must 

either win or it must crack. How it happened, I no lon- 

ger have an idea. The question was so tautly stretched 

that it sang. The suspect, before the eyes of the stool- 

pigeon, seated himself at the table. The savant gives 

up the problem he is working on, when the pencil slips, 

when the mind nibbling away, falls asleep. One day, 

the morning after a refreshing sleep, he is wakened 

by the solution, the draw has been made. I have shak- 

en the tree so many times that the rotten fruit has 

fallen. Finally I received the warning. I got up and 

left, as we hasten to play when luck seems with us, 

The enunciation of the problem telescoped with its 

solution. Everything became clear. I had only to follow. 

I went down. I followed one of them. 

Why that one rather than another ? What was there 

about him which gave me the hint ? Nothing that I 

can remember. He was tall, well-dressed, with a straight- 

forward walk. It was easy not to lose him. He mapped 

out his plans, his pauses, his entrances, his exits in 

the galleries of the ant-hill. He played his role of cheese 

giving animal. He did his day’s work like any passer- 

by. I have seen him plunge into the head waiters and 

dimlylighted windows of a luxurious hotel. I waited 

for him at random. He stayed there nearly two hours, 

and that is what caused me the most trouble. At last, 

here he is, come to life again. He drags me along like 

a tug, by an invisible rope. Anxiously, he walks round 

and round in a public square until 1 begin to think he 

has missed a rendez-vous. No? Off again. Tobacco 

shop, three small stores. Neighbourhoods quite unlike 
each other. The Halles, the rue Saint Denis, the Bou- 
levard de la Chapelle. I am crossing all the places I \ 
love. In remote streets, on garage-like roadways, we 
skirt by rows of architectural whores, of a style which 
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is disappearing, running along like locomotives at prac-— 
tise, or lighted up by the dead-lights of some between- — 
bridge. No fooling, my eye on my man! His pretences — 
are rather broad. The day is advancing and our feet — 
are growing tough. Is he going all around the world ? 
He passed the Olympia which has an exit on the Rue 
Caumartin. He went into the two-exit houses which 
are numbered 18 Rue Pigalle and 56 Faubourg St. Ho- 
noré. He left them by the right door. Still, I began to 
open my eyes, for I felt the thread slacken. 
He crossed the Rue Royale. It was at that moment 
that I lost him in the crush of a traflic jam. I thought 
I saw him take a cab which got mixed up in a platoon 
of vehicles that had started up again. I jumped into 
a cab myself, but, just here I was no longer sure and 
gave orders to follow at random. This pursuit led me 
so far that I commenced to be seized with doubt, con- 
tending with an inner ringing. We were at the Buttes 
Chaumont. The cab presumed to be his slowed up. I 
urged my chauffeur ahead. We passed it. It was empty. 
Darkness was coming on. Nothing more to be done. 
Having paid the taxifare I went back by the Rue Boli- 
var shaking bunches of miscalculations, when I saw 
my man coming towards me on foot, taking long steps, 
and with his head completely, obstinately, turned back- — 
wards, as though it were unscrewed. I avoided him 
and retraced my steps. I felt the onward rush of events, — 
and heard my heart beating. I took up the chase again, — 
but followed him on the opposite side-walk, on account q 
of his head. Without appearing to have noticed me, he ~ 
started up the Rue des Mignottes, then the Rue des © 
Solitaires and here is what happened. q 
His gait became jerky, then wavy. His head was bor- — 
dered with a strange piping, the edges of his body, ~ 
then the middle, began to brighten up, making visible 
through transparency, and as though smoked glass, — 
all that he had in his pockets, everything he had — 
eaten like a suspended bag, then a kind of twist in— 
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an intense blue coloring, he must have been treated 
with potassium methylate, then the passers-by, who 
were becoming fewer, then the houses, then the sky. 

Brusquely he stopped, I just had time to jerk back 
when the pavement showed a round indentation about 
his feet, as though wet by the circular drizzle from a 
spit, he became diaphanous, and sank into the earth 
like a bag of silent glass. There was a low chirping, 
the pavement raised two or tree large blisters and with 
a rather loud clacking sound, everything was back in 
order; I had won. 

Since then I have not given up the chase. I remain 
away from home a long while. So much, and so many, 
which aren’t true! The greater part aren’t true! It 
happens in so many different ways! There are those 
which smoulder gently, like a solfataric emission, or 
leave the ground like a skeleton rigging, or which rise 
almost invisible, like a balloon a child has released. 
A woman with straight hair appeared, her skirts turned 
back like the disk on a candle stick. I don’t know if 
the others see them but I do. Others plunge into a 
porous wall, where they are absorbed as though by a 
blotter. One day, I saw two of them plunge into the 
wall of a factory. Night hemmed us in. Their double 
contour became legible like invisible ink, and remained 
luminous a long while on the stone. Where are they ? 
I could not leave this palimpsest wall. One of them 
seemed to want to come up again. I fled. There are 
some which spring up on the spot almost under your 
feet, like a phantom of dust from a hot air register, 
armed from head to toe, with their canes and brief- 
cases. And then there are exchanges, resales, losing 
numbers, replacements, permutation, prescriptions, subs- 
titutions, volunteers, ah, all sorts of combinations and 
resources, a monstrous movement, lost in the excite- 
ment, a silent ferry-boat, a quiet going and coming 
between life and death. The reasons of the dead and 
those of the living balance. Love and death fought 
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their first battles in the sea. They twist about and 
hunt each other out in the stone. How far does their 
fencing go ? The crowded text of the herd overawes | 
you. Spindles of smoke, acrobats walking on a ball, 
suspicious looking boats steered back into a bay ; obese _ 
prowlers, hammer-headed sharks from the rocky sea, 
who lacerate themselves against the breakers in the | 
streets, who fall apart by degrees, greasy meshes 
against the sky. A sort of hollow gong of voices, stuffed | 
clubs in a dance of death, migration of mourning let-— 
ters, dispersed order, campaign service in crystal-lined— 
quarters, to facilitate asides full of figures, the cou- | 
plings of garrulous worms, gluttonous cockroaches, — 
sticky, sonorous barter surrounding the houses like 
a dark, dirty foam, It is a question of sorting out the 
misleading ressemblances, the memories from the visit-— 
ing demons, the supers from the ghosts, prematurely 


arrived forms from limbo, cheaters, hypocrites, thel 
precociously reincarnated, the fugitives from death, the 
criminal thought temporarily formulated, swollen like 
a steaming muzzle, the astral body which is a clothes 
thief. Somebody took your overcoat in a café ? No use - 
to look, it isn’t another one. What a task ! An inflexible : 
patience permits you to dominate it. If you place one 
sea-louse on the sands between a thousand sea-lice, 
and don’t take your eyes off it, you bewitch it. The 
others leave with a general shudder, pulverized by fear, 
while he remains on the spot, with his great big eye. — 
Suppose you do the same to any country insect. Your 
glance weighs on him. You can see him turn over on~ 
his back, cut the air with his nippers, throw back the 
shutters of his shards with one quick blow, uncover. 
a little motor which makes you want to pray, and, 
then when you release him he melts into the sky with 
a word of sadness. I have caught men, the same as 
these little fellows. And then I saw, yes I saw: that 
there were some odd fish among them. One day I met 
my friend three times. Twice in his eyes, it was not he. 
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_ The third time, he spoke to me. I took fright and slip- 
_ ped away into the crowd. The baker’s wife at the cross- 
roads was abused by the flightiest of lovers who only 
came there for her. We must be able to distinguish 
persons. I will teach you a lot about following them. 
I have stumbled against lots of them like that, who 
only walked around for an hour in their hats and 
clothes, and I kept my eye on them until they sank 
basely into the ground. There are many sources of 
supply, veins of escape, there are many divine traps, 
uncomprehended snares, mysterious fly-catching plants, 
opercula which give way, places where we sink into 
moving sands, larynx of stone, dark sequestrations, 
executions without judgement. Sometimes I hear a 
strange tinkle in the crowd. I distinguish, over the 
noise of the wheels, a hollow rebuke which comes from 
out of space. Someone says: It’s going to storm. To- 
wards noon, the senses become inflamed. In the early 
evening, the air freshens, the shifting stone has ceased 
to toss bits of jetsam about, flies fly away from silent 
leather bands, the light undresses in the windows, 
and I remember that peace was kind. Then it is, I 
open my solitude crammed with a difficultly acquired 
knowledge, and I breathe it forth into the darkness. 
One day the divine spirit bursts upon us. It is tired 
of stumbling against matter. It is we who are matter. 
The spirit is tired of feeling these heavy incombustible 
flies in its flame; it is irritated to feel in its womb, 
at the finest thread of its blood, these salty bubbles, 
these calculations, these dirty splinters, these miserly 
straws, these sad reserves, these fungus-covered sinus- 
es, this agitated, unbearable question which is our- 
selves. Then it throws us a buoy, hands us a drug, 
poisons us, restores us and digests us. Catalytic reabsorp- 
tion, spiritual precipitate, overwhelming chemical dis- 
sociation, anything you want... At whatever point we 
might pass, on whatever highway of space and in what- 
ever metamorphosis, forever and ever, we will have 
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the honor of bartering with this inconceivable spirit. — 
Sometimes, it shrinks the world — during an incalcul- — 
able time. One moment it does away with time, space 
and matter, to the point of making us all invisible. 
But does anybody notice it? for the world remains 
in scale. You, perhaps, who do not adapt yourself 
quickly, with your manias, your dullness, your own 
peculiar plasticity, your interminable intuitions. Shh ! 
May nothing of the dialectician infect your flair for 
God. Sometimes I cling to his yard-arms, and fly over 
myself in pursuit of him in the fourth, which is the 
radiant dimension. However, I was a poor man, and 
should have liked to remain in my own niche, antho- 
logy coxcomb, subtle insect of genius, of friendship 
or of love. Too late. I can be an artist no longer. I can 
keep still no longer. I hear behind me, like a train in 
the night, echoing cries which are gaining on me. If 
I want to keep my distance, | must myself hunt some- 
thing, I must track down one of these black dancers, 
who do so much harm and who are caught in the act 
of not being men ! I follow them, preyed upon by their 
thought, dissolved by it as though by a mordant, by 
indifference or by ecstacy. They no longer respond 
to the Eternal plasmagenetic. They no longer hear 
God tell them they exist. Then it is they doubt in 
themselves and collapse. They die of an attack of scep- 
ticism, as one dies of septicemia. Discriminative sensi- 
bility to God. But I want to know how it happens. 
Ah! I am an active occidental phantom ! This relief, 
which I ask for so often, what would I do with it ? I 
must needs brew something, keep busy, give chase 
to men, the autobus or to God. Smite the buttocks 
of the earth with your leather scourge, run along in 
your own little jog-trotting way, Babonin. Cakya- 
Mouni can do nothing:for you, you will suffer! 


Translated from the French 
by Maria JOLAS. 
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CONTINUATION OF A WORK 
IN PROGRESS ” 


by JAMES JOYCE 


O tell me all about Anna Livia! I want to hear all 
about Anna Livia. Well, you know Anna Livia ? Yes, 
of course, we all know Anna Livia. Tell me all. Tell me 
now. You'll die when you hear. Well, you know, when 
the old chap went futt and did what you know. Yes, 
I know, go on. Wash away and don’t be dabbling. Tuck 
up your sleeves and loosen your talktapes. Or whatever 
it was they try to make out he tried to do in the Fiendish 
park. He’s an awful old rep. Look at the shirt of him ! 
Look at the dirt of it ! He has all my water black on me. 
And it steeping and stuping since this time last wek. 
How many times is it I wonder I washed it ? I know by 
heart the places he likes to soil. Scorching my hand and 


— (1) *§ A London magazine The Calendar was to have printed in October 
(1925) a fragment of the unpublished work by James Joyce. The English 
printers — once again — refused to set up the text as it stood. The editors 
of The Calendar requested the author to make certain modifications. Mr. 
_ Joyce refused to discuss the question and recalled the manuscript. For the 
benefit of our readers who are interested in English literature, we are sub- 
-mitting the incriminated text in this number. ” 

_ (From Le Navire d’argent, September, 1925.) 

This extract is reprinted (in its revised form) by kind permission of Mle 
drienne Monnier. 
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till with his runagate bowmpriss he roade and borst her 
bar. Pilcomayo! Suchcaughtawan! And the whale’s 
away with the grayling ! Tune your pipes and fall ahum- 
ming, you born ijypt, and you’re nothing short of one ! 
Well, ptellomey soon and curb your froth. When they 
saw bim shoot swift up her sheba sheath, like any gay 
lord salomon, her bulls they were ruhring, surfed with 
spree. Nooknoorum nyroo! Nooknoorum nyroo! He 
erned his lille Bunbath hard, our staly bred, the trader, 
He did. Look at here. In this wet of his prow. Don’t 
you know he was a bairn of the sea, Wasserbourne the 
waterbaby ? Havemmarea, so he was. H.C.E. has a briny 
ee. Sure she’s nearly as bad as him herself. Who ? Anna 
Livia ? Ay, Anna Livia. Do you know she was calling 
backwater girls from all around to go in till him, her 
erring man, and tickle the pontiff aisy-oisy ? She was ? 
Gota pot! Well, that’s the limmat! As El Negro said 
when he looked in La Plate. O, tell me all I want to hear. 
Letting on she didn’t care, the proxenete ! Proxenete and 
phwat is phthat ? Tell us in franca langua. Did they 
never sharee you ebro at skol, you anti-abecedarian ? 
It’s just the same as if I was to go for examplum now 
out of telekinesis and proxenete you. For coxyt’ sake 
and is that what she is ? Little I thought she’d act that 
low. Didn’t you spot her in her windeye, wubbling 
up on an osiery chair, with a meusic before her all 
cunniform letters, pretending to ribble a reedy derg on 
a fiddle she bows without a band on ? Sure she can’t fid- 
dan a dee, with bow or abandon ! Sure, she can’t ! Just a 
suck. Well, I never heard the like of that ! Tell me more. 
Tell me most. Well, old Humber was as glommen as 
grampus, with the tares at his thor and the buboes 
for ages and neither bowman nor shot abroad, and 
bales ablaze on the crests of rockies and devil a lamp in 
kitchen or church and giant’s holes in Grafton’s cause- 
way, setting moping on his benk, drammen and drum- 
mm, his childlinen scarf to encourage his obsequies, 
where he’d check their debths in that mormon’s thames, 
_hungerstriking all alone and holding doomsdag over him 
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self, dreeing his weird, with his dander up, and his fringe © 
combed over his eygs and keeking on loft till the sight — 
of the sternes, after zwarthy kowse and weedy broeks ~ 
and the tits of buddy and the loits of pest and to peer ~ 
was Parish worth thette mess. You’d think all was — 
dead belonging to him how he satt in durance vaal. He © 
had been belching for severn years. And there she was, — 
Anna Livia, she darent catch a winkle of sleep, purling © 
around like a chit of a child, in a Lapsummer skirt and 7 
damazon cheeks, for to wiss a bonzour to her dear dubber ~ 
Dan. With neuphraties and sault from his maggias. — 
And an odd time she’d cook him up blooms of fisk 
and lay to his heartsfoot her meddery eygs and staynish — 
beacons on toasc and a cupenhave so weeshywashy 
of Greenland’s tay or mokau to order or Si-kiang or — 
his ale of ferns in trueart pewter and a shinking bread for-@ 
to plaise that man hog stay his stomicker till her pyrrak- — 


with her peakload of vivers up on her tray (his towering 
rage it swales and rises!) my bold Hek he’d kast them ~ 
from him, with a stour of scorn, as much as to say you — 
this and you that, and if he didn’t peg the platteau — 
on her taw, believe you me, she was safe enough. And ~ 
then she’d esk to vistule a hymn, The Heart Bowed — 
Down or The Rakes of Mallow or Chelli Michele’s La © 
Calumnia é.un Vermicelli or a balfy bit or old Jo Robidson. — 
Such fuffing and fifeing twould cut you in two ! She’d— 
bate the hen that crowed on the turrace of Babbel. © 
What harm if she knew how to cockle her mouth. And | 
not a mag out of Hum no more than out of the mangle 
weight. Is that a faith ? That’s a fact. Then doing the © 
ricka and queen of queens, Annona, gebroren Nivia, with — 
Sparks’ pirryphlickathims funkling her fan, her frosti- 
fied tresses lit with fireflies, while the prom beauties — 
sreeked in their bearers’ skins ! — in a period gown of — 
changeable jade that would clothe the wood of two - 
cardinals’ chairs and crush poor Cullen and smother 
Mac Cabe. And brahming to him down the feedchute, — 
with all kinds of fondling endings, the poother ram 4 
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bling off her nose: Vuggybarney, Wickerymandy ! 
Hello, ducky, please don’t die! Do you know what 
she started cheeping then, the voice of her like a wa- 
tergluck ? You’ll never guess. Tell me. Tell me. Phoe- 
be, dearest, tell, O tell me and I loved you better nor 
you knew. And letting on she was daft about the warbly 
sangs from over holmen: High hellskirt saw ladies 
hensmoker lilyhung pigger: and Oom Bothar below in 
his sandy cloak as deaf as a yawn. Go away ! Poor deef, 
old derry ! Yare only teesing ! Anna Liv ? As chalk is 
my judge ! And didn’t she up and rise and go and trot 
down and stand in her douro, puffing her old dudheen, 
and every country wench or farmerette walking the 
pilend roads Sawy, Fundally, Daery or Maery, Milucre, 
Awny or Graw, usedn’t she make her a sign to slip inside 
by the sullyport ? You don’t say the sillypost ? I did. 
And do. Calling them in one by one (To Blockbeddum ! 
here ! Here the Shoebenacaddie !) and legging a jig 
or so on the sihl to show them how to shake their benders 
and the dainty how to bring to mind the gladdest gar- 
ments out of sight and all the way of a maid with a man 
and making a sort of a cackling noise like two and a 
penny or half a crown and holding up a silver shiner. 
Lordy, lordy, did she so ? Well, of all the ones ever I 
heard ! Throwing all the nice little whores in the world 
at him! To any captured wench you wish of no 
matter what sex of playful ways two add a tammar 
a lizzy alass to hug and have haven in Humpy’s 
apron ! 

And what was the wyerye rhyme she made ! O that ! 
Tell me the trent of it while I’m lathering hail out of De- 
nis Florence MacCarthy’s combies. I’m dying down off 
my iodine feet until I hear Anna Livia’s cushingloo ! I 
can see that, I see you are. How does it tummel ? Listen 
now. Are you listening ? Yes, yes! Idneed I am! Tarn 
your ear ouse. Essonne inne. 


By earth and the cloudy but I badly want a brandnew 
- bankside, bedamp and I do, and a plumper at that} 
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For the putty affair I have is wore out, so it is, sitting, — 
yaping and waiting for my old Dane the dodderer, my life — 
in death companion, my frugal key of our larder, my much- — 
altered camel’s hump, my jointspoiler, my maymoon’s — 
honey, my fool to the last Decemberer, to wake himself 
out of his winter’s doze and bore me down like he used to. — 

Is there irwell a lord of the manor or a knight of the shire 
at all, I wonder, that’d dip me a pound or two in cash for — 
washing and darning his worshipful socks for him now | 
we're run out of horsemeat and milk ? 

Only for my short Brittas bed made is as snug as it 
smells it’s out I’dlep and offwith me to the slobs of the Tolka 
or the shores of Clontarf to hear the gay aire of my salttrou- — 
blin bay and the race of the saywint up me ambushure. 


O go on! Tell me more. Tell me every tiny bit. I want — 
to know every single thing. Well, now comes the hazel- 
hatchery part. After Clondalkin the Kings’s Inns. We'll — 
soon be there with the freshet. How many aleveens had — 
she in tool ? I can’t rightly tell you that. Close only — 
knows. Some say she had three figures to fill and confined — 
herself to a hundred eleven. She can’t remember half of — 
the cradlenames she smacked on them by the grace of her ~ 
boxing bishop’s infallible slipper. A hundred and how ? | 
They did well to rechristien her Plurabelle. O loreley ! 
What a loads ! She must have been a gadabount in her ~ 
day, so she must, more than most. Shoal she was, gid- — 
gad. She had a flewmen of her owen. Tell me, tell me, © 
how could she cam through all her fellows, the neckar ~ 
she was, the diveline ? Linking one and knocking the ~ 

next, tapping a flank and tipping a jutty and palling in — 
and petering out and clyding by on her eastway. Wai- — 
whou was the first that ever burst ? Someone he was, ~ 

whoever they were, in a tactic attack or in single combat. — 

Tinker, tailor, soldier, salor, Paul Pry or polishman. — 

That’s the thing I always want to know. Push up and ~ 
nf push upper and come to headquarters ! Was it waterlows — 
: year, after Grattan or Flood, or when maids were in Arc 
wi or when three stood hosting ? Faith will find where the 
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Doubt arises like Nemo from Nirgends found the Nihil. 
Worry you sighin foh, Albern, O Anser ? Untie the gem- 
man’s fistiknots, Qwic and Nuancee ? She can’t put her 


hand on him for the moment. It’s a long long way, wal- 
king weary ! Such a long way backwards to row ! She 
says herself she hardly knows whuon the annals her gra- 
veller was, a dynast of Leinster, a wolf of the sea, or what 
he did or how young she played or when and where and 
how often he jumnped her. She was just a young thin 
pale soft shy slim slip of a thing then, sauntering, and 
he was a heavy trudging lurching lieabroad of a Curragh- 
man, making his hay for the sun to shine on, as_ tough 
as the oaktrees (peats be with them !) used to rustle that 
time down by the dykes of killing Kildare, that forstfell- 
foss with a plash across her. She thought she’d sink 
under the ground with nymphant shame wheu he gave her 
the tigris eye !O happy fault ! Me wish it was he ! You’re 
wrong there, corribly wrong ! Tisn’t only tonight you’re 
anacheronistic ! It was ages behind that when nullahs 
were nowhere, in county Wickenlow, garden of Erin, 
before she ever dreamt she’d lave Kilbride and go foa- 
ming under Horsepass bridge with the great souther- 
western windstorming her traces and the midlands’ 
grainwaster asarch for her track,to wend her ways byand- 
by, rebecca or worse, to spin and to grind, to swab 
and to thrash, in the barleyfields and pennylotts of 
Humphrey’s fordofhurdlestown and lie with a landleaper, 
wellingtonorseher. Alas the lakes of girly days! For the 
dove of the dunas ! Wasut ? Izod ? Are you sarthin suir ? 
Not where the Finn fits into the Mourne, not where the 
Nore takes lieve of Bloem, not where the Bray divarts the 
Farer, not where the Moy changes her minds between Cul- 
Jin and Conn and Conn and Cullin? Neya, narev, naux and 
no! Then whereabouts in Ow and Ovoca ? Was it north by 
south or Lucan Yokan or where the hand of man has 
never set foot ? Dell me where, the very first time ! 
I will if you listen. You know the dingling dale of Lug- 
_gelaw ? Well, there once dwelt a local heremite, Michael 
-Arklow was his riverend name, (with many a sigh I 
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aspersed his lavabibs !) and one venersderg in junojuly — 
so sweet and so fresh and so limber she looked, Nance — 
the Nixie, Nanon L’Escaut, in the silence, of the sy- — 
comores, all listening, the kind of curves you simply | 
can’t stop feeling, he plunged both of his newly anoin- — 
ted hands up to his wrists in the singing saffron streams 
of her hair, parting them and soothing her and mingling 
it, that was deepdark and ample like the red bog at 
sundown. Maass ! He cuddle not help himseif, thurst was — 
too hot on him, he had to forget the monk in the man 
so, rubbing her up and smoothing her down, he cooled — 
his lips in smiling mood, kiss akiss after kisokiss (as he 
warned her never to, never to,never)on Anna-na Poghue’s 
of the freckled forehead. O, wasn’t he the bold priest ? 
And wasn’t she the naughty Livvy ? Nautic Naama’s now 
her navn. Two ladsin their breeches went through her be- — 
fore that, Barefoot Burn and Wary Wade, Lugnaquillia’s — 
noble pair, before she had a hint of a hair at her fanny to 
hide or a bossom to tempt a birch canoedler not to men- 
tion a bulgy porterhorse barge. And ere that again, ledy, 
ledy, all unredy, too faint to buoy the fairiest rider, too 
frail to flirt with a cygnet’s plume, she was licked by a ~ 
hound Chirripa-Chirauta, while poing her pee, pure and ~ 
simple, on the spur of the hill in old Kippure, in ~ 
birdsong and shearingtime, but first of all, worst of — 
all, the wiggly livvly, she sideslipped out by a gap — 
in the Devil’s glen while Sally her nurse was sound | 
asleep in a sloot and fell over a spillway before she — 
found her stride and lay and wriggled in all the stagnant — 
black pools of rain under a fallow coo and she laughed — 
innocefree with her limbs aloft and a whole drove of — 
maiden hawthorns blushing and looking askance upon — 
her. 
Drop me the sound of the findhorn’s name. And 
drip me why in the flenders was she freckled. And _ 
trickle me through was she marcellewaved or was it~ 
weirdly a wig she wore. And whitside did they droop 
their glows in their florry, aback to wist or affront to” 
sea ? In fear to hear the dear so near or longing loth and 
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go on, go on, go on! I mean about what you know. I 
know right well what you mean. What am I rinsing now 
and Ill thank you ? Is it a pinny or is it a surplice ? Ar- 
ran, where’s your nose ? And where’s the starch ? That’s 
not the benediction smell. I can tell from here by their 
eau de Colo and the scent of her oder they’re Mrs. Ma- 
grath’s. And you ought to have aired them. They’ve 
moist come off her. Creases in silk they are, not crampton 
lawn. Through her catchment ring she freed them easy, 
with her hips’hurrahs for her knees’dontelleries. The 
only pair with frills in old the plain. So they are. Well, 
well! And here is her nubilee letters too. Ellis on quay 
in scarlet thread. Linked for the world on a flushcoloured 
field. Annan exe after to show they’re not Laura Kehoe’s. 
O, may the diabolo twisk your seifety pin ! You child of 
Mammon, Kinsella’s Lilith ! Now who has been tearing 
the leg of her drawers on her ? Which leg is it ? The 
one with the bells on it. Rinse them out and aston along 
with you. Where did I stop ? Never stop. Continuarra- 
tion. You’re not there yet. Garonne, garonne ! 

Well, after it was put in the Beggars’ Sitterday Journal 
(for once they sullied their white kid gloves with their 
show us it here and, their mind out of that and their 
when youre quite finished with the reading matarial), 
even the snee that snowdon his hoaring hair had a 
skunner against him. Thaw, thaw, sava, savuto! Eve- 
rywhere ever you went and every bung you ever 
dropped into, in cit or in sub or in added areas, the 
Rose and Bottle or Phoenix Tavern or Power’s Inn or 
Jude’s Hotel, or wherever you scoured the countryside 
from Nannywater to Vartryville, or from Porta Lateen 
to the lootin quarter ‘you found his pixture etsched 
tipside down or the cornerboys burning his guy and 
Morris the Man, with the role of a royss in his turgos 
the turrible, Evropeahahn cheic house, unskimmed sooit 
and yahoort, hamman now cheekmee, Ahdahm this way 
make, Fatima, half turn, reeling and railing around the 
local with oddfellow’s triple tiara busby rotundarinking 
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round his scalp. Like Pate-by-the-Neva or Pete-over ‘ 
Meer. This is the Hausman all paven and stoned, that | 
cribbed the Cabin that never was owned, that cocked his — 
leg and hennad his Egg. And the mauldrin rabble around — 
yam him in areopage making a great fracas with their timpan — 
i crowders. Mind, your Grimmfather. Think of your Ma! _ 
She swore on croststyx she’d be level with all the snags of _ 
them yet. Par the Vulnerable Virgins’ Mary del Dam ! So " 
she said to herself she’d frame a plan to fake a shine, the d 
mischiefmaker, the like of it you never heard. What — 
plan ? Tell me quick and don’t be so crould! What the 
pat mischief did she make ? Well, she bergened a bag, a 
; shammy mailbag, off one of her swapsons, Shaun the 
Post, and then she went and consulted her chapbooks, 
old Mot Moore, Casey’s Etclid and the Fashion Display 
g and made herself tidal to joinin the mascarete. O goggle 
f of gigglers. I can’t tell you how ! It’s too screaming funny, 
rabbitit all! O but you must, you must really !By the 
holy well of Mulhuddart Iswear I'd pledge my chance of 
getting to heaven to hear it all, every word. O, leave 
me my faculties, woman, a while. If you don’t like my | 
story get out of the punt. Well, have it your own way, — 
so. Here, sit down and do as you're bid. Lisp it slaney 
and crisp it quiet. Tell me longsome. Take your time — 
now. Breathe deep. That’s the fairway. Hurry slow and ~ 
scheldt you go. Give us your blessed ashes here till — 
I scrub the canon’s underpants. Flow now. Ower more. 
First she let her hair fall and down it flussed to her 
® feet its teviots winding coils. Then, mothernaked, she 
sampood herself with galawater and mudsoap, upper — 
: and lower from crown to sole. Next she greased the groove — 
i of her keel, warthes and wears and mole and itcher, 
‘ with antifouling butterscotch and turfentine and ser- — 
: penthyme and with leafmould she ushered round © 
pruneila isles and islets dun all over her little mary. — 
And after that she wove a garland for her hair. She — 
pleated it. She plaited it. Of meadowgrass and river- : 
flags, the bulrush and waterweed, and of fallen griefs 
of weeping willow. Then she made her bracelets and her— 
| 
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Prides and her armlets and a jetty amulet for necklace 
of clicking cobbles and pattering pebbles and rumble- 
down rubble, richmond and rare, of Irish rhinestones 
and shellmarble bangles. That done, a dawk of smut to 
her airy ey and the lellipos cream to her lippeleens and 
the pick of the paintbox for her pommettes, from straw- 
birry reds to extray violates, and she sent her boudeloire 

_ maids to His Affluence-Ciliegia Grande and Kirschie Real, 
with respecks from his missus, seepy and sewery, and a 

_ request she might leave him for a minnikin. A call to pay, 
and light a taper, in Brie-on-Arrose, back in a sprizz- 
ling, The cock striking mine, the stalls bridely sign, 
there’s Zambosy waiting for me. She said she wouldn’t 
be half her length away. Then, then, as soon as the lump 
his back was turned, with her mealiebag slung over her 
shoulder, Anna Livia, oysterface, out of her basin came. 
Describe her ! Hustle along, why can’t you ? Spitz on 
the iern while it’s hot. I wouldn’t miss her for the world. 
Oceans of God, I mussel hear that! Ishekarry and 
washe toney ? What had she on, the little old oddity ! 
How much did she scallop, harness and weights ! Here 
she is. Amnisty Ann. Call her calamity electrifies man. 
No electress at all, but old Moppa Necessity, mother of 
injins. [ll tell you now. But you must sit still. Will 
you hold your peace and listen well to what I am going 
to say now ? It might have been ten or twenty to one 
of the night of All close or the nexth of April when 
the flip of her hoogly igloo fluttered and out stepped a 
fairy woman, the dearest little mother ever you saw, 
nodding around her, all smiles, with ems of embarras 
and aues to awe, between two ages, a judyqueen, not up 
to your elb. And look at her sharp and seize her quirk 
for the bicker she lives the slicker she grows. Save 
us and tagus! No more ? Why where in ourthe did 
you ever pick a Lambay chop as big as a battering 
ram? Ay, you’re right. I’m epte to forgetting, Like Liviam 
Liddle did Loveme Long. The height of my hough, I 
say ! She wore a ploughboy’s nailstudded clogs, a pair 
of ploughfields in themselves: a sugarloaf hat with a 
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saudyquiviry peak and a band of gorse for an arnoment — 
and a hundred streamers dancing off it and a golden pin — 
to pierce it : owlglassy bicycles boggled her eyes: and a | 
fishnetzeveil she had to keep the sun from spoiling her — 
wrinkles : potatorings boucled the loose lobs of her lis- — 
teners : her nude cuba stockings were salmospotspeckled: 
she sported a shimmy of hazegrey tinto that never was ~ 
fast till it ran in the washing : stout stays, the rivals, lined — 
her length : her bloodorange bockknickers, a two in one | 
garment, showed natural nigger boggers, fancyfastened, — 
free to undo : her blackstripe tan joseph was sequansewn 
and teddybearlined, with wavy rushgreen epaulettes and — 
a leadown here and there of royal swansruff : a brace of © 
gaspers stuck in her hayrope garters : her civvy codroy © 
coat with alpheubett buttons was boundaried round with ~ 
a twobar tunnel belt : a fourpenny bit in each pocketside ~ 
weighed her safe from the blowaway windrush ; she had 
a clothespeg tight astride of her joki’s nose and she kep — 
on grinding a sommething quaint in her fiumy mouth — 
and the rrreke of the fluve of the tail of the gawan of 
her snuffdrab siouler’s skirt trailed ffiffty Irish miles 
behind her long the road. ; 
Hellsbells, ’'m sorry I missed her! Sweet umptyum 
and nobody fainted. But in whelk of her mouths ? 
Was her naze alight ? Everyone that saw her said the ~ 
dowse little delia looked a bit queer. Lotsy trotsy, mind — 
the poddle! Missus, be good and don’t fol in the say ! 
Funny poor frump she must have charred. Kickhams | 
a rummier ever you saw. Making saft mullet’s eyes at — 
her boys dobelong. And they crowned her the queen ~ 
of the may. Of the may ? You don’t say! Well for her 
she couldn’t see herself. I warrant that’s why the darling © 
murrayed her mirror. She did ? Mersey me ! There was a — 
koros of drouthdropping surfacemen, boomslanging and 
plugchewing, fruiteyeing and flowerfeeding, in contem-_ 
plation of the fluctuation and the undification of her 
filimentation, lolling and leasing on Lazy Wall by the- 
Jook of Yoick’s and as soon as they saw her meander 
by in her grasswinter’s weeds and twigged who was under 
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her deaconess bonnet, Avondale’s fish and Clarence’s 
poison, says one to another, Wit-upon-Crutches to Master 
Bates : Between me and you and the granite we’re warming, 
as round as a hoop, Alp has doped. 

But what was the game in her mixed bag ? And where 
in thunder did she plunder ? Fore the battle or efter 

_the ball ? I want to getit frisk from the soorce. Iaubette 
my beard it’s worth while poaching on. Shake it up, do, 
do! That’s a good old son of a ditch! I promise. I'll 
make it worth your while. And I don’t mean maybe. 
Spey me pruth and I'll tale you true. 

Well, arondgirond in a waveney line aringarouma 
she pattered and swung and sidled, dribbling her boulder 
through narrows of mosses, the diliskydrear on our drier 
side and the vilde vetchvine agin us, curaro here careecro 
there, not knowing wich medway or weser to strike it 
making chattahoochee all to herself, like Santa Claus 
at the call of the pale and puny, bending to hear for 
their tiny hearties, her arms encircling Isolabella, then 
running with reconciled Romus and Remes, then bathing 
Dirty Hans’ spatters with spittle, with a Christmas box 
apiece for each and everyone of her childer, the birth- 
day gifts they dreamt they gabe her. The rivulets ran to 
see, the glashaboys, the pollynooties. Out of the paun- 
shaup on to the pyre. And they all about her, youths 
and maidens, rickets and riots, like the Smyly boys at 
their vicereine’s levee, long live, little Anne, old Anna, 
high life, chipping her and raising a bit of a jeer or cheer 
every time she’d neb in her culdee sack of rubbish 
she robbed and reach out her maundy merchandise, 
stinkers and heelers, laggards and _ primelads, her 
furzeborn sons and dribblederry daughters, a thou- 
sand and one of them, and wickerpotluck for each 
of them. For evil and ever. And kiks the buch. A tin- 
ker’s bann and a barrow to boil his billy for Gipsy 
Lee: a cartridge of cockaleekie soup for Tommy the 
Soldier : for sulky Pender’s acid nephew deltoid drops, 
curiously strong: a cough and a rattle and wildrose 

cheeks for poor little Petite MacFarlane: a jigsaw 
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puzzle of needles and pins and blankets and shins bet-_ 
ween them for Isabel.Jezebel and Llewelyn Marriage: a — 
brazen nose and pigiron mittens for Johnny Walker Beg : _ 
a papal flag of the saints and stripes for Kevineen O’ i 
Dea: a pufipuff for Pudge Craig and a nightmarching © 
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hare for Toucher Thumb: waterleg and gumboots — 
each for Bully Hayes and Hurricane Hartigan : a prodi- | 
gal heart and fatted calves for Buck Jones, the pride 
of Clonliffe: a loaf of bread and a father’s early aim for — 
Tim from Skibereen: a jauntingcar for Larry Doolin, | 
the Ballyclee jackeen : a seasick trip on a government | 
ship for Teague O’Flanagan : a louse and trap for Jerry — 
Coyle : slushmincepies for Andy Mackenzie : a hairclip | 
and clackdish for Penceless Peter; that twelve sounds look — 
for G. V. Brooke ; a drowned doll for Sister Anne Morti- — 
mer: altar falls for Blanchisse’s bed; Wildairs’ breechies — 
for Magpeg Woffington ; to Sue Dot a big eye to Sam — 
Dash a false step; a snake in clover and a vaticanned — 
vipercatcher’s visa for Patsy Presbys: a rise every ~ 
morning for Standfast Dickand a drop every minute — 
for Stumblestone Davy; scruboak beads for beati- 
fied Biddy : two appletweed stools for Eva Mobbely: | 
for Saara Philpot a jordan vale tearjar: a pretty box © 
of pettyfib’s powder for Eileen Alannah to whiten — 
her teeth and outflash Helen Arhone: a whippingtop | 
for Eddy Lawless: for Kitty Coleraine of Butterman’s — 
Lane a penny wise for her foolish pitcher: a putty — 
shovel for Terry the Puckaun: a potamus mask for — 
Promoter Dunne: a niester egg with a twicedated shell — 
and a dynamight right for Pavl the Curate; a collera 
morbous for Mann in the Cloack ;a starr and girton for — 
Draper and Deane ; for Will-of-the Wisp and Barny the 
Bark two mangolds noble to sweeden their bitters ; for 
Oliver Bound a way in the frey ; for Seumas, thought 
little, a crown he feels big; a tibertine’s pile with a 
Congoswood cross on the back for Sunny Twimijim : a 
praises be and spare me days for Brian the Bravo ; plenty — 
of pity with lashings of lust for Lona Lena Magdalena 5 — 
for Camilla, Dromilla, Ludmilla, Mamilla, a bucket, . 
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a packet, a book and a pillow: for Nancy Shannon a 
_ fuami brooch: for Dora Riparia Hopeandwater a 
, cooling douche and a warmingpan : a pair of Blarney 
_braggs for Wally Meagher: a hairpin slatepencil for 
_ Elsie Oram to scratch her toby, doing her best with 
_ her volgar fractions : an old age pension for Betty Bel- 
—lezza: a bag of the blues for Funny Fitz: a Missa pro 
_ Messa for ‘Yatl de Taff; Jill, the spoon of a girl, for 
Jack, the broth of a boy: a Rogerson Crusoe Friday 
fast for Caducus Angelus Rubiconstein: three hun- 
dred and sixtysix poplin tyne for revery warp in the 
_weaver’s woof for Victor Hugonot: a stiff steaded 
rake and good varians muck for Kate the Cleaner: a 
hole in the ballad for Hosty : two dozen of cradles for 
_J.PLX.P. Coppinger ; tenpomten on the pop for the daul- 
-phins born with five spoiled squibs for Infanta: a 
letter tolast a lifetime for Maggi beyond by the ashpit : 
the heftiest frozenmeat woman from Lusk to Livienbad 
for Felim the Ferry : spas and speranza and symposium’s 
‘syrup for decayed and blind and gouty Gough : a change 
of naves and joys of ills for Armoricus Tristram Amoor 
“Saint Lawrence a guillotine shirt for Reuben Redbreast 
und hempen suspendeats for Brennan on the Moor; 
-an oakanknee a for Conditor Sawyer and musquodoboits 
for Tropical Scott; aC, peduncle for Karmalite Kane : 
a sunless map of the month, including the sword and 
stamps for Shemus O’Shaun the Post : a jackal with hide 
for Browne but Nolan : astonecold shoulder for Donn Joe 
Vance : all lock and no stable for Honorbright Meretrix : 
a big drum for Billy Dunboyne: a guilty goldeny bel- 
lows, below me blow me for Ida Ida and a hushaby rocker 
lletrouvetout for Who is silvier — Where is he? : whate- 
ver you like to swilly to drink, Yuinness or Yennessy, 
Lagen or Niger, for Festus King and Roaring Peter and 
Frisky Shorty and Treacle Tom and O. B. Behan and 
Sully the Thug and Master Magrath and Peter Cloran 
and O’Delawarr Rossa and Nerone MacPeace and 
and whoever you chance to meet knocking around: anda 
bladder balloon for Selina Susquehanna Stakelum. But 
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what did she give to Pruda Ward and Katty Kanel and 
Peggy Quilty and Briery Brosna and Teasy Kieran and — 
Ena Lappin and Muriel Mosel and Susy Camac and 
Melissa Bradogue and Flora Ferns and Fauna Fox-_ 
Goodman and Una and Bina and Trina La Mesme and | 
Philomena O’Farrell and Irmak Elly and Josephine 
Foyle and Snakeshead Lily and Fountainoy Laura and 
Mary Xavier Agnes Daisy Francis de Sales MacCall ? 
She gave them every mother’s daughter a moonflower 
and a bloodleaf. So on Izzy, her shamemaid, love shone 
befond her tears as from Shem, her penmight, life past — 
befoul his prime. hi 
My colonial,wardha bagful! That’s what you may call 
a tale of a tub. All that and more under one crinoline — 
envelope if you dare to break the porkbarrel seal. No- 
wonder they'd run from her pison plague. Throw us your 
hudson soap for the honour of Clane. The wee taste — 
the water left. I'll raft it back, first thing in the marne. 
Ay, and don’t forget the reckitts I lent you. You’ve — 
all the swirls your side of the current. Well, am I to : 
blame for that if I have ? Who said you’re to blame for — 
that if you have ? Only snuffers’ cornets drifts my way 
that the cracka dvine chucks out of his cassock, with her- 
estheryear’s marsh narcissus tomake him recant his va- 
nitty fair. Foul strips of his chinook’s bible I do be rea- 
ding, dodwell disgustered but, chickled with chuckles. 
Senior ga dito Faciasi Omo. Omo fu fo. Ho ! Ho ! Senior 
ga dito : Faciasi Hidamo ! Hidamo se ga facessa !Ha!Ha! 
‘And Die Windermere Dichter and Lefanu (Sheridens) 
Old House by the Coachyard and Mill (J) On Woman 
with Ditto on the Floss. O, a swamp for your Miller and 
a stone for his flossies. I know how racy they move his 
wheel. My hands are blawcauld between isker and soda 
like that piece of pattern chayney there, lying below. Or 
where is it 2 Lying beside the sedge I saw it. Hoangho, 
my sorrow, I’ve lost it! With that turbary water who 
could see ? But O, gihon ! I love a gabber. I could listen 
to more and maure again. Rain onder river. Flies do 
your float. Thick is the life for mere. 
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_ Well, you know or don’t you kennet or haven’t I 
told you every story has an end and that’s the he and 
the she of it. Look, look, the dusk is growing.Fieluhr ? 
Filou ! What age is at ? It saon is late. ’Tis endless now 
ince I or anyone last saw Waterhouse’s clock. They took 
it asunder, I heard them say. When will they reassemble 
it ? O, my back, my back, my back ! I’d want to go to 
Aches-les-Pains. Wring out the clothes ! Wring in the 
dew ! Godavari vert the showers! And grant of Thy 
grace. Aman. Will we spread them here now ? Ay, we will. 
Spread on your bank and I'll spread mine on mine. It’s 
what I’m doing. Spread ! It’s churning chill. Der went is 
pin. I'll lay a few stones on the hostel sheets. A man and 
lis bride embraced between them. Else I’d have sprinkled 
and folded them only. And [ll tie my butcher’s apron 
here. It’s suety yet. The strollers will pass it by. Six 
‘shifts, ten kerchiefs, nine to hold to the fire and this 
for the code, the convent napkins twelve, one ba- 
by’s shawl. Where are all her childer now ? In kingdome 
gone or power to come or gloria be to them farther ? 
llalivial, allalluvial! Some here, more no more, more 
gain lost to the stranger I’ve heard tell that same 
brooch of the Shannons was married into a family in 
Spain. And all the Dunders de Dunnes in Markland’s 
Vineland beyond Brendan’s herring pool takes num- 
ber nine in yangsee’s hats. And one of Biddy’s 
beads went bobbing till she rounded up last histereve 
with a marigold and a cobbler’s candle in a side strain of 
a main drain of a manzinahurries off Bachelor’s Walk. 
But all that’s left to the last of the Meaghere in the loop 
of the years prefixed and between is one kneebuckle and 
two hooks in the front. Do you tell me that now ? I 
do in troth. And didn’t you hear it a deluge of times ? 
You deed, you deed ! I need, I need ! It’s that irrawad- 
dyng I’ve stuck in my aars. It all but husheth the lethest 
ound. Oronoko! What’s your trouble ? Is that the 
reat Finnleader himself in his joakimono on his statue 
riding the high horse there forehengist ? Father of Otters, 
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Common ? You’re thinking of Astley’s Amphitheayte; 
where the bobby restrained you making sugarstuck 
pouts to the ghostwhite horse of the Peppers. Throy 
the cobwebs from your eyes, woman, and spread you 
washing proper. It’s well I know your sort of slop. 
Ireland sober is Ireland stiff. Your prayers. Were yot 
lifting your elbow, tell us, glazy cheeks, in Conway’s Cars _ 
rigacurra canteen ? Was I what, hobbledyhips ? Amn’t 
I up since the damp dawn with Corrigan’s pulse and vari 
cose veins, soaking and bleaching boiler rags, and swea- 
ting cold, a widow like me, for to deck my tennis cha 1: 
pion son, the laundryman with the lavender flannels 9 
You won your limpopo limp fron the husky hussars 
when Collars and Cuffs was heir to the town and your 
slur gave the stink to Carlow. Holy Scamander, I saw it 
again ! Near the golden falls. Icis on us ! Seints of light’ 
There ! Subdue your noise, you poor creature ! What is) 
it but a blackburry growth or the dwyergray ass then 
four old codgers owns. Are you meanam ‘Tarpey am 
Lyons and Gregory ? I mean now, thank all, the fou 
of them, and the roar of them, that draves that stray 1 
the mist and old Johnny Mac Dougal along with them 
Is that the Poolbeg flasher beyant or a fireboat coastin 
nigh the Kishtna or a glow I behold within a hedge o 
my Garry come back from the Indes ? Wait till th 
honeying of the lune, love! Die eve, little eve, dié 
We see that wonder in your eye. We’ll meet again, we 
part once more. The spot I’ll seek if the hour you 
find. My chart shines high where the blue milk’s upse 
Forgivemequick, I’m going ! And you, pluck your wate! 
forgetmenot. My sights are swimming thicker on me 
the shadows to this place. I’ll sow home slowly now b 
own way, moyvalley way. Tow will I too, rathmin 
Ah, but she was the queer old skeowsha anyhos 
Anna Livia, trinkettoes. And sure he was the quare 0 
buntz too, Dear Dirty Dumpling, foostherfathe 
fingalls and dotthergills. Gammer and gaffer we're é 
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their gangsters. Hadn’t he seven dams to wive him ? 
_ And every dam had her seven crutches. And every crutch 
had its seven hues. And each hue had a differing cry. 
 Sudds, for me and supper for you and the doctor’s bill] 
for Joe John. Before ! Before ! He married his markets, 
_ cheap by foul, I know, like any Etrurian Catholic Hea- 
then, in their pinky limony creamy birnies and their 
_turkiss indienne mauves. But at milkidmass who was 
_ the spouse ? Then all that was was fair. In Elvenland 2? 
~Teems of times and happy returns. The same anew. 
_Ordovico or viricordo. Anna was, Livia is, Plurabelle’s 
to be. Northmen’s thing made southfolk’s place but 
-howmulty plurators made eachone in person ? Latin 
me that, my trinity scholard, out of eure sanscreed into 
oure eryan. Hircus Civis Eblanensis ! He had buckgoat 
paps on him, soft ones for orphans. Ho, Lord ! Twins of 
his bosom. Lord save us! And ho ! Hey ? What all 
Men. Hot ? His tittering daughters of. Whawk ? 
_ Can’t hear with the waters of. The chittering waters 
of. Flittering bats, fieldmice bawk talk. Ho! Are you 
“hot gone ahome ?What Tom Malone ? Can’t hear with 
-bawk of bats, all the liffeying waters of. Ho, talk save 
us ! My foos won’t moos. I feel as old as yonder elm. 
A tale told of Shaun or Shem 2 All Livia’s daughtersons. 
Dark hawks hear us. Night ! Night ! My ho head halls. 
Ifeel as heavy as yonder stone.Tell me of John or Shaun? 
Who were Shem and Shaun the living sons or daughters 
of ? Night now! Tell me, tell me, tell me, elm! Night 
night ! Tell me tale of stem or stone. Beside the rivering 
waters of, hitherandthithering waters of. Night ! ‘ays 
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(1) This piece concludes Part I. of James Joyce’s new work. The opening 
“pages of Part IIT. will appear in the next number of transition. 
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In Nuremberg he and his friend went one night with — 
a Bavarian musician to a restaurant where carp dinners — 
were served. It was a December night and the town, 
silent, resembled a German Christmas card. The white 
moon, floating in a sky of watery grey transparence, — 
laid a glare on one side of the steep snow--muffled roofs. } 
There was a friendly crunch to the fresh snow in the - 
streets and they heard for some minutes the cheerful © 


i gurgle of the Pegnitz. Beside the Frauenkirche old wo-_ 
4 men were selling holly branches crowded with bursting - 
_ red berries, and girls and men, waiting for friends, were | 

pacing impatiently back and forth by the Schoenen-_ 


i brunen. { 
Be, The restaurant was nearly filled with people eating 
carp. When they had found places in the noisy crowd — 
fy they ordered mugs of Munich beer and the musician sip- 
* ped his contentedly telling them that if one drank slowly | 
one could consume many glasses without becoming 
intoxicated. Just wait until you taste the carp he said_ 
in his slow English. It is a great delicacy, not at all like 
the American variety. g 

He was right. The carp, fried in butter and still siz- | 
zling, was placed before them and the German told them — 
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to be sure to eat the fins and tail. It was delicious. He 
ate his greedily and they all ordered more beer. 

For some time they did not say anything because 
the musician’s hunger was a little distressing. Then he 

began to tell them how hard the times were. Having 
finished his fish he glared at the people in the restau- 
rant and as he glared he involuntarily snarled as a dog 
snarls when a stranger comes to the gate. It seemed to 
make him angry that other people could afford to eat 
carp, drink beer and have thin bottles of Rhine wine 
brought in pails of ice to their tables. 

He only received six hundred marks for playing all 
evening in the cafe he said. What was that ? Not enough 

to buy a pound of coffee. Every day the prices went up, 

sometimes they were doubled or tripled, but his salary 
remained the same. There was the house to keep going 
and his wife and two children to provide for. During the 
day he gave music lessons but what few pupils continued 

to come could only pay the old prices. He wrapped up a 
roll and a partly eaten piece of pumpernickel in a piece 

of paper and put them in his pocket. 

They ordered more beer and the Bavarian musician’s 
ashy face slowly changed to a muddy purple. His voice 
became louder. He spoke in a grating tone of French 

atrocities, of how Germany was being starved and 

ruined. It will not be possible much longer to live he said. 
Many days he and his family had only bread and cheese 
-and sugarless coffee made from yesterday’s grounds. 
What would the next generation be ? Weaklings, unable 
to earn their own living. Ah, the end was not far off. 
He remembered that it was time for him to be going 
‘to the cafe and he tried honestly to smile as he said 
goodnight. 

_ They stayed in the restaurant long enough to drink 
another glass of beer. Then they left intending to walk 
hrough the old city and perhaps go up to the Burg. But 
is friend tired soon of walking and they went to a ca- 
baret and later to another... 
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He was aware that someone was sitting behind him in 
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did not inderstand the language. The presence gave him 
a hopeful feeling of companionship which he prolonged — 
by staring at his sour cocktail some minutes before tur- — 
ning. When he turned he saw a woman dressed in dark — 
brown. She was twirling the stem of an empty glass 
between her gloved fingers. 

As she did not seem displeased at his experimental 
bow he went to her table. Her complexion was in tone — 
with her unfashionable brown coat and her features had — 
the appearance of being unnecessarily crowded. Yet her — 
eyes, too close to the nose that terminated sharply 
just above a thin mouth, had an accustomed sadness — 
and there was emotional body to their brownness. Nei- | 
ther spoke and he felt that in a strange way there was an 
understandable sympathy between them. 4 

A few minutes later they went out together. Hesita-_ 
ing at first she ended by leading the way across the 
darkening Potsdamerplatz, active and dreary, to a- 
straight street lined with blank facades. As they walked © 
they seemed to be briefly living in rhythm and he recal- 
led the little Danish girl he had encountered in the Tivoli 
Gardens of Copenhagen who used to tell him during 
their nocturnal walks that she wanted to visit her bro-— 
ther in America before he came back to Denmark. 

Used objects filled the woman’s room. When she had 
closed the door she dropped her hat wit ha familiar ges- 
ture into an armchair near the warm porcelain stove. As” 
she instinctively threw back her head to shake her hair 
into place her body was for an instant drawn into an- 
attitude of tense aliveness and he experienced a new 
desire, to embrace her not passionately but as an imper- 
sonal tribute to her subtle beauty. But he remained some 
distance from her, fearful of breaking their mood by a 
motion which she would perhaps misunderstand. When 
she sat down he was pleased to notice that she did not 
draw her skirt, from the careless position in which it 
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fell just above her knee. The absence of the self- 
conscious adjustment seemed to prove her confidence 
in him. 
_In the room he tried discreetly to surprise a clue. 
There were dimly visible pictures among the toilette 
articles on the dressing table, pictures he thought of a 
man in uniform. He had the feeling too without direct 
substantiation that a man had lived in the room with 
her. When he looked back she seemed troubled.Somehow 
the situation instead of being ridiculous struck him as 
entirely natural. 
_ Then she spoke in a low voice, leaning slightly for- 
ward and entwining her fingers nervously. He tried to 
form a coherent synthesis of her words, expressions, 
gestures. Suddenly she smiled and stopped, apparently 
just realizing the futility of attempting communication. 
She regarded him speculatively as though slowly crysta- 
lizing a resolution. Then she recommenced talking, at 
first slowly, carefully, in a melodious voice. But the words 
as they continued followed each other more rapidly. She 
became absorbed in the uncomprehended message her in- 
tense voice framed in vibrant syllables. While she talked 
she moved jerkily about the room and he watched the 
rhythm of her motions feeling that he understood what 
she was saying as he understood the spirit of a sympathy. 
Only once she looked at him, through him. After what 
seemed a long time she became silent. She seemed bewild- 
ered and he saw now that she was crying. His hat on the 
table apparently forced itself into her consciousness as 
some unexplained foreign object and she picked it up and 
not unkindly handed it to him. At the door he kissed her 
but she did not respond and he had the impression that 
she was not aware of the kiss... 
A crowd of them, boys and girls, motored from the 
college town at dusk to a hill overlooking a nearby lake. 
When they arrived a charcoal early evening had settled 
serenely over the lakeside and a thin breeze carried the 
mell of pine through the trees. He joined the boys to 
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gather wood for the fire while the firls unpacked the 
hampers of food. 

Moving through the straight trunks they called back 
and forth jokingly and he could hear the pure sound of 
the girls’ laughter. The springy moss and the leaf-caked 
ground projected a gratifying peaceful sensation through 
his limbs. Below on the lake was the hollow wood-meta 
sound of xylophone music played by a phonograph in 
some canoe. 

The fire rose quickly from the dried wood and they 
cooked their steaks and roasted the potatoes. Later they 
sat around talking and poking marshmallows into the 
flames on the tip of pointed branches and when that 
was done thy moved down to the beach to dance in 
the sand to phonograph music. 

His senses, sharpened, vibrated in harmony with the 
freshened breeze, the low padding of the water on the 
sand, the tickling odor of charred wood, the girls’ frank 
eagerness, the faint sounds and lights in the cottage 
across the lake. 

But with no transition it all became intolerable. 
He waited miserably, trying to seem a part of things, 
until he had a chance to climb back up the hill alone, 
At the top he paused a moment to look distastefully at 
the supper remains, the purses and hats lying on the 
ground, the automobiles which, crookedly parked ina 
little declivity, seemed to share the holiday mood of 
the party. Then he started out through the woods. 

Soon the last sound from the beach had faded and 
there was only silence and darkness about him. He tried 
to think but everything was uncertain. He wanted only 
to get away alone and yet he was angry at his inarticulate 
desire for solitude. Coming to a sandy road he turned 
toward the college town but when he saw in the distance 
the lights of a late interurban car he hurried ahead to the 
crossroads. He got on the car and when it reached the 
city he took a room for the night in a hotel across from 
the station... 
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He wondered as he walked through the Rue Notre- 
Dame-des-Champs why it was that he should again be 
going to Laura’s five oclock. It could never vary from the 
established monotony of a tall Frenchman telling sex 
stories in a blurred throaty voice to the smartly dressed 
and consciously voluptuous girls from New York while the 
three American men got hurriedly drunkand the countess 
accented her superiority by intermittent refusals of a 
second cocktail. When he passed the hostile concierge 
he had found no answer he would allow himself to 
accept. 

Laura, with tin-bright eyes and her red hair more 
than usually mussed, jerked a cigarette nervously to 
and from her lips as she pointed to Margaret at the win- 
dow. Her practiced voice cut shrilly through the back- 
ground murmur as she said, It’s so funny to see Margaret, 
Margaret of all people, flirting with Larry who’ s never, 
I’m quite sure, had a woman in all his life. 

He resented the ’of all people’ and was immediately 
annoyed at his resentment. Even more was he annoyed 
to notice that his first feeling was one of jealousy. That 
feeling should have been dead, a misjudgment recogni- 
zed and adjusted. 

Margaret beckoned to him and the American moved 
shakily toward the table that Laura called her Bar 
Americain. You don’t like me any more Margaret pouted. 
Beneath her grey eyes the soft semicircles of flesh were 
folded, he saw, into more definite bands of wrinkles. 
You don’t like me, and why}? Because of irrelevant 
things. Because of my lonesome husband back in Chi- 
cago and perhaps because you know that Ralph was my 
lover and that when he left his wife for me I changed to 
Emmanuel. Because too, I suppose, there have been so 
many others. 

He shrugged his shoulders and throught lasciviously 
of her full breasts. He thought of the tulips in the Tuile- 
ries, his barber, the heavily perfumed blind girl who sat 
beside him in the Scala and the need of buying cigarettes, 
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He thought: one can never be quite deceived by ones 


own lies. 

It isn’t fair, she said, and more sharply, What’s your 
basis ? Is it religion or morality or convention or one of 
the notions you picked up in London or what ? Surely- 
you realize that crowding is more essential than obser- 
ving rules, that one can accept situations as they arise 
and still remain apart looking for an improbable illusion 
that will continue. It’s strange that I should even have 
to talk of these things for they must by now be as fami- 
liar to you as your own studio. Or is the puritan still 
in hiding ? At least, dear boy, if you can’t understand 
requirements be fair and do not disapprove. 

She said in a softer voice : You were once a friend of 
mine and I suspect you even loved me. I’ve always liked 
you, I’ve always felt there was something precious of...of 
summer in you. Why can’t we still be friends ? Come, 
please do, tomorrow and talk to me a little in the old 
way. 

He could not evade the promise but he knew he would 
not go... 

His friend returned to their studio late one autumn 
afternoon. He seemed embarrassed and at first did not 
say anything, walking about the room, looking at the 
pictures, staring for some time out the wind-rattled 
window. Finally he said simply Iam going back. 

The other did not question him. Since he understood, 
it was needless to demand apologetic words that were 
strangers to the reason. They had dinner at Laperouse, 
remaining a long while over the Armagnac, and although 
neither mentioned the departure they seemed closer 
than before. 

The next few days his friend was busy packing and 
arranging his affairs. He said Adieu quietly as he climbed 
into the train at the Gare Saint-Lazare. 

They had not had much in!common during the past 
year,he and his friend, but he was impotently depressed 


now by the emptiness of the studio. The dust and the spots y 
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on the objects he had scarcely looked at for months 
bored so persistently into his consciousness that he 
walked much in the thin rain or sat in large cafés where 
there were many people. 

After a week of it he hunted out the tattered map 
in a pile of papers and looked for a town that had not 
been invaded by his smudge of ink spots. andlines.Among 
the clear spots Bruges attracted him the most. 

A few British were still staying on at the Panier d’Or 
but he avoided them and dined alone at a corner table. 
He amused himself Saturday morning by wandering 
through the market, poking around among the sabots, 
tin lanterns, umbrellas, fruits, calicos and vegetables. 
When the merchants began packing up their goods 
he went to a café and wrote for a long time in his neg- 
lected diary. In the evening he reviewed what he had 
written during the past two years trying unsuccessfully 
to find a common denominator or even a summarizing 
phrase. 

Memling, in the succeeding days, became more and 
more a friend to his spirit. 

Pasty Madonnas and tanned realistic peasants ar- 
ranged like a display of bottles in a drugstore window. 
Between fruit trees and green fields the gentle curve of 
country roads. Castles, flowers, birds, ponds. Cattle and 
more peasants — patient. The sureness of mysticism and 
the love of repetitions. Memling had absorbed the rhy- 
thm. He had, perhaps without knowing it, found a com- 
mon denominator. 

With the environment constant there was noconfusion. 
Outlines lost their newness but the details became richer. 
Tranquility was retarded until familiarity taught the 
unconscious alone the awareness of externals. 

Memling soothed him like a woman’s hand and the 
twilight breeze. He walked during the mornings on the 
banks of the canals and listened with impatience for the 
melody of the chimes each quarter-hour. When he wrote 
_ in his diary he could not clarify it but he felt he was ap- 
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proaching now for the first time something he had al- 
ways wanted. Nervous and fidgetty, Paris was an unim-— 
mediate world. If ultimately he should learn to unders- 

tand would he still value movement enough to return ? — 

One morning the sun shone with the cooling intensity 
of late autumn. While a bulky barge maneuvered awk- — 
wardly around the angle of two narrow canals he sat 
dreamily on the side of a bridge. There was little activity 
in the town and, outside the symphony of the chimes, 
he was conscious of no sound. It seemed that morning 
that he had nearly reached it. 

At dinner his mood disintegrated. Vague disquietude 
at first, then an acceleration toward a known restiveness. 
He drank several glasses of beer in the café later and 
tried to recapture his morning sensations by walking 
along the dark canals until midnight. 

The next morning he took the train back to Paris. 


PRUDENCE HAUTECHAUME 


by MARCEL JOUHANDEAU 


II 


But after that what did she think about as she went 
to sleep or awoke ? Prudence was not unaware of the 
moments at which each of her neighbors was occupied, 
of the hour the keeper of the paint shop at the right climb- 
ed the stairway to her room to make her bed, at what 
time the fruit seller on the left went out to meet Bimche 
at the far end of her garden, leaving the door of her 
back room open, to throw others off the scent and make 
them believe she was there out of sight. Every evening, 
Prudence saw Madame Bimche start out for a walk 
with her son, Juste, and noticed also that their servant 
girl, leaving the house to itself, would go to her lover, 
the little sabot maker on the corner. Prudence likewise 
knew very well where the fruit seller stored her coal, 
where Madame Cormelin hid her candles, where Madame 
Bimche kept her eggs. 

Whenever Amanda Grosdurant went out to meet 
Bimche in the rear of her garden, Prudence would come 
down to pay her respects to the coal pile. There was a 
partition between Prudence and the coal, but God had 
contrived a space between the ground and the boards 
large enough to lead someone into temptation. Prudence, 
stretched flat on her stomach before the black object 
of her covetousness, would draw out one lump after 
another with her poker. In ten seconds she would have 
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gathered four lumps in the slack of her waist or in the 
little bag at her belt. Since she did not burn the coal 
she thus procured, she soon accumulated three large” 
sacks of it behind her bed. Never had her face and hands — 
been blacker. The sheets she spread out under the frame 
of the skylight seemed covered with soot. a 

Besides this, she got into the Bimches’ house in the — 
evening, after they and their servant had gone out. Pru-— 
dence would open the door of the lace shop, calling — 
‘“‘ Madame Bimche ” in order to save her face. She would — 
go on into the dining room, calling always, ‘“* Madame 
Bimche !’’ When she reached the egg basket, she cackled 
louder. Upon returning home she would take two eggs — 
from her pocket. 

Before going to sleep and as she awoke, a new anxiety 
seized her, which she repressed at once in this way: — 
‘* What is a candle to the Cormelins ? Two eggs to the — 
Bimches 2? Four lumps of coal to Amanda Grosdurant ? 
Oh, if I should take the basket of eggs, a package of © 
candles, a whole sack of coal! But four lumps of coal, — 
two eggs, one candle ! ”’ 

And Prudence would go to sleep or get up. 

Bimche felt sure that Prudence knew about his liai-— 
son with Amanda Grosdurant. One morning, after hav- — 
ing prevented him for more than an hour from leaving — 
Amanda’s place, had she not laughed in his face, from 
the height of her roof, at the moment he hurried through — 
the gate, hugging the wall ? As he saw Prudence spend- — 
ing the evening now with Amanda, his mistress, and — 
then with Agnes, his wife, he was afraid that — 
Prudence, out of sympathy, would tell Agnes, the — 
only woman in the world besides herself she gave credit — 
for being chaste. He made known his fears to Madame | 
Grosdurant. The latter could not rest, then, until she— 
had alienated Agnes from Prudence. a 

Amanda, seated upon her doorstep each evening, 
saw Prudence enter Agnes’ house, heard Prudence cry, — 
“ Madame Bimche ”’, and later saw her come out, ve 
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_ red, with one hand upon her apron pocket. Right away 
_ she informed Bimche, who told his wife about it. Al- 
though she lent herself to the comedy against her will, aie 
Agnes had to make believe she was starting out for a i 
walk with her son, Juste, that evening, and return imme- ie 
diately by the door from the courtyard, giving upon t 
neighboring alley. Once back in the house, after thie 
detour, without taking time to remove her hat and coat, 
she installed herself in an easy chair concealed by a 
screen and continued her sewing. Darkness fell. The door 
opened. Prudence cried, “* Madame Bimche ! ’’ Madame ie 
Bimche did not answer. Prudence passed softly by Agnes, e 
grazing her. When she came to the egg basket, she plung- 
ed in her two hands, crying louder, ‘* Madame Bimche!”’ 
Then Madame Bimche stood up straight. Prudence turn- 
ed pale. Agnes was the paler of the two. 

Prudence had a sort of sudden revelation of the evil 
she had done. She thought of her dead father who, 
perhaps, saw her; of her son and her daughter, so upright, 
seeming to see them in the shadows, sharing her shame. He 
She began to cry and threw herself into Agnes’ arms. 
** What have I done, ”’ she said. “ I did not even need 
them. ” ‘* The idea of taking two eggs, ’’ she explained, 
** comes to me in the morning and does not leave me 
until I have them in my basket. These two eggs have 
drawn me all day long, have fascinated me, obsessed 
me. How loathsome they are to me now! ’’ Agnes, much 
moved, said she would tell no one, begged her not to 
give back the eggs, but to go with her to confession. 
Prudence, anticlerical, promised in spite of herself. i 
_ Bimche sought out his wife to find out what had happen- 

ed. ‘“‘ Prudence comes here as if she were at home, ” 
_ she told him. ‘‘ She entered, called me, then went away ”’. 

When Prudence found herself with the two eggs in 
her store where the illuminated mannekins welcomed 
her, she felt more humiliated before Pimbeche and Sym- 
phorose than before God and Agnes. Did they under- 
stand her? It was not for herself that she stole, but to 
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keep them, allfive, in their benign atmosphere on the > 
; corner of the main square. — ee 
M; Amanda said to Bimche, “ Since she does not steal, | 
vl we must make it appear that she steals. I will hide my 
watch in her house and will say she has taken it from me. 
Agnes will become suspicious and will keep Prudence 
at a distance. ’’ Upon a simple falsehood fomented by 
Amanda Grosdurant, Prudence Hautechaume’s repu- 
tation was wrecked. At once the news spread. Madame 
Cormelin and her daughters, who noticed four candles 
were missing, pretended that their kerosene, their soap, 
their polish had disappeared. One old woman with an 
income, who lived on the first floor of the house, be-— 
tween Prudence’s store and her attic, made more noise 
than anyone. She could neither read nor write, and dis- 
covered that someone had taken several thousand franes 
from her. As a matter of fact, Prudence, scrupulous to 
a high degree, out of consideration for the old woman, 
who had lent her very a small sum for a few hours, had 
refrained from taking anything from her, in order not 
to increase by a single ingratitude her only sin. She had 
dared to steal everything except money, because of the 
great respect and terror it inspired in her. The old wo- 
man began to insult her on their common stone stair- 
way, each time they met there. Prudence decided to bear 
it. But when she saw the woman going from house to 
house each day, to tell another neighbor of her debtor’s 
guilt,carrying a bundle of little yellow-covered notebooks 
* under her arm as proof, Prudence decided vaguely to 
> retaliate. 
From the moment when Agnes has caught her in the 
act of stealing, Prudence carried her feeling of guilt 
to he last dreadful degree of contrition. A violent desire 


4 had seized her, first to humiliate herself before Agnes, 
my or to kneel before some one or another, perhaps before 


her dead father, her son and her daughter, so honest, 
before God or her most intimate mannekins. The day 
following, she had confessed and had taken communion, 
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ot that she had faith in it, but as one will take no mat- 


ter what means to purify one’s self when there is no 


\* 


etter way in the world. Not even the temptation arose 
again. Before rising and before going to sleep, she 


of nothing but the downward path she had followed to 


the depths of her soul, where she had left her own self- 
respect as if it were a stranded ship, and of the means 
by which she might raise herself up again. By force of 
loyalty and suffering, resting upon her elbows under the 
night stars, facing the lighted visage of her town and 
the narrow avenues of her dreams, sombre and myste- 
rious, radiating from the center of the main square 
where earlier in the evening she had sat under the muni- 
cipal gas light, or, perhaps, in the middle of the day, 
at the hour when she approached her mannekins to 
dress them, so proud, rigid and calm, each one rooted 
so fundamentally in her passion to give her good coun- 
sel, Prudence had almost recaptured her peace of mind 
when Madame Grosdurant’s calumny broke out. That 
which she had wished above all things to forget was 
placed before her eyes again, unjustly. And that which 
she had wished above all things that Agnes should forget 
was placed before the eyes of the entire town. Prudence 
forgot that the suspicion of the town rested upon a single 
error. The illusory crime of which she was accused ser- 
ved only to aggravate her remorse because of her actual 
crime. Amanda’s lie was less troublesome to her than 
the truth it was necessary to remember again. And per- 
haps because she was inconsolable, Prudence reached 
a moment when she no longer knew whether she suffered 
more from that which was false or that which was true 
‘in the accusations brought against her. She came to 
believe that no matter what evil was spoken, no one was 
ever slandered completely. Was every one to blame, 
ina certain measure, of the wrong that was imputed to 
him, even unjustly ? Prudence wept, deploring within 
herself the misery of all men. 
Agnes, who had so generously forgiven her, proved the 
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most severe from then on. Prudence had wanted to 
explain herself to her alone, but from the attitude Agnes 
had taken she had understood there was nothing she 
could say in her defense, that no one believed her guilty 
and condemned her more obstinately than Agnes. She 
suffered most from the latter, whose esteem had been 
dearest to her because Agnes alone, besides herself, 
seemed “ pure ’’ among women, and because of the parti- 
cular debt of two eggs she had incurred on a certain | 
evening from the goodness of her heart, and finally 
since Agnes was the only one with good reason to be- 
deceived by the lie. On the other hand, if Prudence en-_ 
countered Amanda, it was not Prudence who was” 
ashamed. Amanda lowered her eyes, regretting her false- 
hood, and Prudence raised her own, not ceasing to 
regard Amanda as the only real witness she had of her | 
innocence. The mistrust of Bimche’s mistress, further- | 
more, only served to fortify Prudence in her * purity ”, 
which had nothing to do with her thefts, nor with the 
gallery, and which remained like an intangible and glo-- 
rious throne upon which she maintained herself in spite 
of Agnes, with Agnes, and above Amanda and all the 
women of Chaminadour. ; 
Amanda Grosdurant, on her side, was astonished that 
her calumny had gone so far, that she had been able 
to light such a flame of illusion in the imagination of 
the town and to establish such a complete conviction 
in Agnes’ mind. { 
Madame Cormelin’s two daughters, extremely rich 
and bigoted virgins, could sleep no more in order wisely 
to guard their oil. One of them, round, ugly, foolish, 
with two eyes hidden behind two plump little apples, 
was called Christine. The other, Miquette, was tall, 
almost distinguished in appearance, with a crown of 
braids around her head, and as beautiful as a miserly 
girl can be. They both mounted guard all night like 
ghosts, with lanterns and brooms, in front their mother’s 
underground storeroom. Amanda Grodurant’s daughter, 
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Hortensia, who was fat, had her commode, which had 
been built to her measure, brought down to the entry 
of the back room, so that it was blocked continually 
by its bulk, while a policeman in full uniform walked 
back and forth upon the main square to take account 
of the movements of Prudence’s candlestick. The rich 
old woman was never behind the other slanderers. She 
conducted the feast of pain, the inhuman round of 
derision about Prudence Hautechaume. The latter, 
isolated beneath the stars or under the are light in the 
square, thought sadly of ali the services she had rendered 
the woman. She recalled the evenings she had sat with 
a person who could not carry on a conversation and 
who did not even know how to count up to ten, for the 
minute advantage of being lighted by the flame of her 
lamp. She remembered all the poultices she had applied, 
content to carry away the left-over bits of cotton batting 
and bandage, all the sums of debit and credit she had 
added in the yellow notebooks, without getting any- 
thing at all for herself. The obstinacy of the woman, 
who alone of her accusers had never lost the least thing 
on her account, in condemning her without appeal upon 
the simple statement of Madame Grosdurant, exaspe- 
rated Prudence much more against the old woman than 
Madame Grosdurant herself. 

At last the venimous woman nagged her before every- 
body at the market hour one day. ‘ You'll see your 
picture in the newspapers one of these mornings, Haute- 
chaume, you thief. ’’ Prudence bit her lips, dry as wood, 


_ discolored by suffering. The crimes of which she had 


been accused falsely ended by growing to such propor- 
tions that they effaced in her memory the misdeeds she 
had committed. 

The old woman left her milk jar on the stairway to 
save the milkman the trouble of climbing to her floor. 
That morning Prudence relieved her feelings by spitting 


in it. The next day the woman left on the window of 
the landing, long enough to go to the baker’s for her 
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bread, a roast she was bringing in from the restaurant. 
Prudence came down, without thinking of malice, car- | 
rving her slop jar. “And lead us not into temptation ”. | 
Why was the old woman’s roast placed in her way ?— 
Prudence sprinkled it with the contents. . 
As the woman mounted the first step of the stairway, 
the nauseating odor, reawakened by the warmth of the 
; plate, suffocated her. At once she had the gleeful intui- 
tion as to what had happened and started to yell at the 
top of her lungs, like one delivered from evil. The bored | 
market women, seated on a small bench in front of their — 
taciturn vegetables, the farmers, glad to escape their 
own besotted conversation, rushed to the place, forming 
if a circle around the Bimches, the Cormelins, and the wo- — 
man, leaning over the stench of the dish. The men at | 
\ the police station saw the mob arrive, and the roast | 
was turned over to a registered pharmacist to examine. — 
An hour later the sheriff came to Prudence’s house and — 
arrested her as a poisoner. , 
Only Amanda Grosdurant did not appear, She began — 
to find that her slander pulled too long a train. The Cor- 7 
melin girls and Agnes, exalted, looked everywhere for 

ty her. Amanda’s testimony, alone, was needed in order 
. to search Prudence’s rooms at once. q 
‘ Prudence, her conscience capsized, had lost all notion — 
f of good and evil. She consulted only the wisdom of her 
mannekins who had nothing to do with good and evil. 
g She was no longer aware of anything except her oldest, 
| most profound and intimate dream, to remain alone 
among the creatures of wood, free to get up before day- 
i\ 


Ari. 


light and to go to bed after midnight, in order to do’ 
nothing but superintend from her attic window the co-- 
mings and goings of other people, like the beating of 
the town’s pampered heart. She remembered the daily. 
apotheosis of her mornings and evenings in the past. 
Today they might take her to jail, she, Prudence Hau- 
techaume, so inoffensive, of such an honest family whose 
name, after having filled the countryside with the sound 
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_of its glory and of its misfortunes, had eclipsed that of 


Chauderon, her husband. 

At moments, the presence of the two policemen sur- 
rounding Clytemnestre, Symphorose and Pimbeche 
troubled her. She asked herself if it was not her poor 
friends, the innocent mannekins of wood, who were 
being arrested. It was then she regretted not having gone 
to bed and gotten up at the hours common to mortals. 

Just then someone pushed the door ajar to speak to 
the sheriff who was standing in front of her, questio- 
ning her, and Prudence saw once again, under the arm 
of the magistrate, her entire town, the beloved town, 
her realm which had risen up against her in the same 
attitude of curiosity, slightly cruel,in which she, herself, 
had leaned out over the world. She knew well the crimes 
of those who regarded her, but how could they know 
about the little evil she had done in order to be exposed 
to so great a punishment. 

She did not weep among the mannekins, who set her 
an example of impassivity. And the questions, even 
the most precise and annoying asked her by the law’s 
representative, gradually ceased to distract her from her 
own reflections, so lofty, so true, so just, so bitter, so 
sublime, — upon herself and upon the town she sized 
up with an intelligence which afforded her a simple joy, 
clothed with scorn and pity. 

The Cormelins and the Bimches at last found Amanda 
in the recesses of her back room. They dragged her out. 
Amanda Grosdurant, who was the only one in the world 
sure that Prudence Hautechaume was innocent, was 
in a bad humor, and protested that she had nothing 
to claim from anyone, that no one had amything which 
might belong to her. Cormelin and Bimche flew into a 
rage against her, since she had been the first to accuse 
Prudence of theft and now failed to sustain them in 
their charge of having been robbed. The search was 
decided upon, nevertheless. The Cormelins expected 
to find enough to set up a drug store behind the door 
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of Prudence’s room, from the gasolene they kept in- 
the cellar to the dyestuffs in their attic. Agnes Bimche 
was sure she would recognize several pieces of lace and | 
linen marked with her initial. 

Prudence’s door opened, but nothing was found ~ 
under the eaves except the two armchairs of red baise, — 
like ministers in disgrace, a wardrobe with a_half- 
length mirror the frame of which was caught in the sky- 
light, and Voltaire upon which the Cormelins’ single 
candle had burned out. 

They were about to go away disappointed when, with 
an unaccountable smile at the corner of her mouth, 
Prudence seized the hand of Amanda Grosdurant, the 
last comer, and led her to the other side of the bed where 
Amanda saw the three sacks of coal Prudence had stolen 
from her. 

The chief of police took notes, and Prudence put on 
her fur coat, sumptuous and moth-eaten, and a large 
hat with worn ostrich plumes. 

The whole town awaited her, rolling like the sea, drunk 
with the pleasure of being shaken to the depths of its 
soul and of finding again upon the rich old woman’s — 
roast the trace of its own bad odor. 

When Prudence appeared upon the step, taller, paler, 
thinner, more rigid than before, superior to her self, 
between Clytemnestre and Pimbeche, escorted by Sym- 
phorose and the decapitated Precieuses, there was a 
great silence, so she heard a small boy from the public 
school say to his comrade, “ This time she is just like | 
a mannekin. ”’ 

Then Prudence no longer saw anyone upon the main 
square. The people around her were extinguished, as if 
she had blown out one of the Cormelins’ candles in the — 
evening, and she entered the jail as she had drawn within © 
herself, in her indifference, in the secret of her singular 
happiness- 
Translated from the French and adapted 

by Exvtior PAUL. d 
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Mary Cecily’s husband was a thick square silent man. 
He was like his father who had owned the foundry. 
When his father died people thought, ‘* Die ? How 
could he die when he was made of steel and granite ? ” 
Bert was like that. He had won Mary Cecily by planting 
his granite body in her path, his feet propped apart, 
and when she would have fluttered past him, his steel 
arms closed around her. He took her away and put 
her in a house with white blowing curtains and bowls 
of yellow lilies in the windows. 

Mary Cecily was happy with him, for she belonged 
nowhere and to no one but bore her own happiness 
about with her, complete in itself. Bert was to her a 
formless grey reassuring rock on which one stood. He 
was Husband. Mary Cecily had not the faintest curiosity 
about him except when her baby was born and he sat 
beside her white still bed with his granite shoulders 
shaking. Then a vague wonder stirred her and she put 
her hand out curiously to touch him, as if perhaps there 
might be some reality in him after all. 

He did not exist in her world and sometimes she was 
aware of his gaunt misery in being left out. Then she 
was sorry and grave and said to herself, ‘* I must tell 

him things. I must tell him that today J am going to 
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walk far out the east road and find a beechwoods. But 
what shall I say when he asks me why? ”’ So she said 
nothing but smiled and was sorry she could not open — 
ow \ her doors to him. a 
i Sometimes Bert could not bear her beautiful remte-_ 
ness. When she played the piano at her father’s house 
| and never heard him or saw him, smiling with her wide 
glittering eyes right through him... Then he would take 
her two hands and pull her away from the piano back — 
to him. 
He sent Mary Cecily and little Robert to her father’s — 
farm while he was building their new house. When it 
was finished he went to take them back home. As he — 
walked up to the house, carpetbag in hand, Robert came ~ 
screaming to meet him, and old Mrs. Truelove, apron over — 
her arm, came to the door to welcome him. But Mary Ce- — 
cily did not come out. Bert could hear the tinkle of the — 
piano from the parlor window, and oldness settled on 
his face. He kissed his mother-in-law, and his son per- ~ 
ched jubilantly on his shoulder, strode toward the parlor. 
He stopped in the doorway but Mary Cecily did not 
look up. Her hands fondled the keys and her blonde 
head was bent low over them as if listening to notes” 
between notes, melodies hidden under other melodies. — 
i « Bert’s here, ’’ Mrs. Truelove called to her. 
; “‘ She doesn’t care, ”’ Bert said, huskily. “ She’s so 
| crazy over that music that she can’t see her own hus- 
band. I tell you, I won’t have it. I tell you it’s making 
ha. her queer. ”’ 
Mary Cecily went on playing, breathless, flushed, 
immersed, Her mother’s thin face became white with 
an unacknowledged terror and then relentlessly she 
drew the curtains of her thought. 
«« She’s always loved music, ” she said quietly. 
Mary Cecily looked up suddenly. 
‘© Why, Bert! ” she said. 
He put Robert down and came over to her. He pulle 
her up from the piano stool and dropped the lid over 
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the keys. Silently he locked it, Mary Cecily looking 
at him, sorry for him, sorry because he couldn’t unders- 
tand, sorry because he was so far, far away. 

« T don’t want you to play any more, ” he said, 
ruever.> *’ 

« T won’t, ” Mary Cecily said, still sorry for him. 

But she went around the house with a restless un- 
happiness for the next few days. She must not touch 
the piano because music flung a towering wall between 
herself and her husband. Her fingers burned for the 
cool keys. She ached with the desire to pluck lovely 
sounds from the air with her two hands... Bert watched 
her sullenly, wretchedly. She was very kind to him, 
because she was sorry for him, more than ever now 
that he was making her suffer. There was a bright glaze 
over her blue eyes and an air of secret contentment 
hung about her as if the piano after all meant nothing 
to her, as if Bert need not reproach himself for denying 
her music, because see how happy she was without it. 
See how she smiled, see how tender she could be, see 
how completely she had forgotten his cruelty. 

For days the piano remained locked. Bert became 
jovial. He tossed Robert, ecstatic, into the air, carried 


Custer and Vera — (She wasa yellow-haired lady in a 
spangled dress on a marching white horse) — on his 


shoulders. But Mary Cecily wandered desolately about 
the house, her fingers locked together, smiling steadily. 

One morning before daybreak Mary Cecily arose and 
waked little Robert to go with her for a walk in the 
dew. 

« But I’m hungry, mother, ’’ drowsily confessed 
Robert, extending thin little arms to be poked into 
sleeves. “ Shan’t we eat breakfast first ? ” 

Mary Cecily laughed at him in a hushed, excited way 
and carried him in her arms, tiptoed out of the house. 
The sky was ashes and a grey mist veiled the trees and 
stables. The tail of a night wind scuttled through the 
tall orchard grass. The cattle made no sound in the 
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barn nor were the roosters aware that dawn was smoul- — 
dering behind the horizon, now blotted with pinetrees. — 
Robert, a little sleepy, a little excited, ran along beside _ 
his mother, his hand tight in her thin fingers. Mary — 
Cecily was very happy. She moved swiftly through the | 
meadow her full skirts swishing against the weeds, — 
stiff with cold dew, and she sang in a breathless low 
voice. 

** Look, * said Robert. He had seen a small grey 
bird asleep on a branch. Birds did sleep. 

Mary Cecily laughed and squeezed his hand. They 
passed the stile and followed the bushy path by the 
creek. The water splashed over miniature falls and 
stepping stones in low purling octaves and arpeggios. 

** It sings, ’’ said Robert. 

** Of course it does, *? Mary Cecily cried delightedly. 
Now it was all Robert’s short legs could do, skipping 
and running, to keep up with his mother’s swift stride. 
The creek grew wider and wider. There were no more 
rocks in it and it had the tranquillity of depth. Its purl 
had become a low deep hum, and Mary Cecily, bending 
over it a moment, laughed aloud. 

‘* Do you hear it ? ’’ she demanded. 

Robert nodded, quite out of breath from his scurrying. 
He could hear it. Like the sounds the organ made be- 
fore the notes separated. Muffled light broke through 
the grey of the sky, but there was yet no sun. Beyond 
the hill a cock pompously cleared his throat. Mary Cecily 
began to run along the path, Robert scrambling after 
her. 

«* T can hear it, too, can’t I, mother ? ” he panted 
anxiously. 

* Wait till we get to the dam, 
and squeezed his fingers tightly. 

On they hurried until there could be heard the roar of — 
water hurtling down over rocks, and foam went spinning 
out in whirling wheels. Above the dam the water was — 
still and deep with no ripple on its silken surface. 
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said his mother, | 
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_ Mary Cecily stood still and Robert’s head 1 apes ped 


j against her skirts. 
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: Listen. 


“« The music’s gone, hasn’t it, mother ? ’’ he inquired. 
“ No, ”’ breathed Mary Cecily. ‘ It’s underneath. 


5 


But Robert could not hear. He sat down on the edge 


| of the bank and watched his mother patiently. Mary 
Cecily stood at the edge of the water, bending a little 


forward, straining her ears. There was music underneath, 
sometimes the melody glanced her ear — almost — 


almost she could hear it. She must hear it. Her fingers 


spread apart as though for waiting octaves. The sun 


struggling through the grey sky flung a quivering gol- 


den staircase down into the river, to its very bottom. 
_ Mary Cecily took a step. Radiantly she walked into 
the water, following the elusive stairs. The river bed 


dropped abruptly a few feet from the edge. Mary Cecily 


had found the bottom of the stairs... 


REVOLUTION ” | 


CAUSES AND OUTBREAK OF THE GREAT AND — 
GLORIOUS REVOLUTION IN REVON | 


by KURT SCHWITTERS 


They must be curious trees indeed, where the big— 
elephants go walking, without bumping each other! | 


The child was playing. 

And saw a man standing. 

‘* Mama, ”’ said the child — the Mother: ‘* Yes. 
Mama, ’’—‘** Yes! ” 
Mama, * — “* Yes! ” 
Mama, a man is standing there! ” — “* Yes! ” 
Mama, a man is standing there! ’’ — * Yes! ” 
Mama, a man is standing there! ’’ — ‘* Where ?’’ 


' (1) Author’s note: This work was written during my Dada period. Dada 
holds the mirror up to the world. Here is mirrored the Revon of 1919. I 
wanted to show here, how the terrific Revolution of Revon was born from the 
ignorance of an art critic and the hysterical attitude of his wife, from the 
tact of the police and the speech of an irresponsible agitator, who was not a 
critizen of Revon. But I did not wish to give the impression as if every art 
critic through his ignorance could produce revolutions. Only through a favo- 
rable connection of circumstances was this success possible for Dr. Friedrich 
August Leopold Kasimir Amadeus Gneomar Lutetius Obadja Jona Micha 
Nahum Habakuk Zephanja Haggai Sacharja Maleachi Pothook, editor 
and manager of the newspaper Revon which means the Law. v 
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«© Mama, a man is standing there !.’’ — ‘* Where is 


ja man standing ? ” 

‘© Mama, a man is standing there ! ’’ — ‘* Where_ is 
[a man standing ? ” 

«* Mama, a man is standing there! ** — ‘* Why,no!” 
«* Mama, a man is standing there ! ’’ — ‘* Why don’t 
[you let the man stand ? ” 

«* Mama, a man is standing there! ’’ — 

The mother arrives. Really, a man is standing there. 
Strange, I wonder what he means by standing there ? 
We had better call Father. Mother: ‘‘ Father! ’> — 
Father “* Yes! ” 

‘ehather 7 ——** Yes ’’ 

basher!” ==)“ Yes |’ 

Father, there’s someone standing there ! ” “* Yes!” 


a 
* 


«< Father, there’s someone standing there ! ’’ — ** Let 
him stand! ”’ 

«« Father, a man is standing there! ” — ‘* What 
does he want ? ” 

«« Why don’t you ask him, I don’t know ” — * Let 


the man stand! ” 

«¢ Father, you’d better come over here, there’s some- 
one standing and standing here. ” 

The Father arrives. Someone’s standing and standing 
there. 

‘* Sir, why are you standing there ? ” No reply. 

«« Sir, why are you standing there ?. ” The man re- 
mains standing. 

«« Sir, I ask you now for the third time, what is the 
reason you are standing there ?. ” The man remains 
standing. 

This is really extraordinary ! There is a man standing 
here who refuses to answer ! 

Someone is passing by. 

«« Hey, neighbor, come over here a minute, a man is 


standing here! ** — ‘* What’s the matter ? i 


_ standing here ! ’’ — 


** Hey, neighbor, come over here a minute, a man is 
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The neighbor arrives — really a man is standing here. | 
More people pass by and stop. Questions are articula- — 
ted, like: ‘‘ Where is the man standing ? * — “ ‘Man, @ 
what are you standing there for? ”’ * Sir why are you — 
standing ?. ’’ The man remains standing. 
In the crowd surrounding the man there is also a 
stranger. No one knows him. The author betrays the 
fact that the latter’s name is Alves Bromestick. More 
people pass by and stop. Questions are articulated, like : | 
** Why are the people standing there ? ’’ — Why do the ~ 
people stand there ? *’ — ‘** Has some one met with an — 
accident 77” 
** A man is standing there! ’’ — ** Where is a man © 
standing ? ” 
‘* A man is standing there! ’? — ‘* Where is a man ~ 
standing ? ” 
‘* He is standing there! ’» — ‘* Where is he stan- | 
ding ?)”’ 4 
** He is standing there. ’’ — ‘* What does he want ? ” 
** He is standing there. *”» — ** What do you mean ~ 
he’s standing there — he must be wanting something. ” — 
** He is standing there ’’. — What does he want ?”’ 
** We'd like to know ourselves ”’ ‘ 
Meanwhile Dr. Leopold Pothook passes by. Dr. — 
Friedrich August Leopold Pothook stops short. 
Suddenly Dr. Friedrich August Leopold Kasimir — 
Amadeus Pothook says to his wife, Frau Doktor Amalie — 
Pothook : 
* Amalie, ’’ suddenly said Dr. Friedrich August 
Leopold Kasimir Amadeus Gneomar Lutetius Pothook — 
to his wife : ‘“* Amalie, there is a riot here . ’’ ** What | 
kind of a riot, ? ’’ — suddenly asks Frau Doktor Amalie | 
Pothook her husband, Dr. Friedrich August Leopold 
Kasimir Amadeus Gneomar Lutetius Obadja_ Pot- 
hook. . 
** A rioting mob, of course, *’ he answers. 
Frau Doktor Amalie now stops short also, and be it | 
said en passant, in an entirely gracious manner. She- 
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F Be on her lorgnette and looks in the direction of the 

mob. 

Suddenly Frau Doktor Amalie says to her husband : 
** Leopold, please ask somebody what’s the matter 
here.» 

Dr. Leopold asks a man : “* What’s wrong here ? ’’ — 
* T dont know. ”’ 

‘“* What’s happened here ? ’* — * A man is standing 
there... y 


-~ fo 


‘“‘ Where is a man standing ? ” — “ He’s standing 
puere:, 

‘“* But where is he standing ? ’’ — “ He’s standing 
phere; 7° 

** What does he want ? ’’ — He’s standing there. ”’ 

** But there must be something he wants ? ’’ — ** He’s 
standing there ” 

** But surely no man is standing there ’’. — ‘* A man 


9° 


is standing there. 
** But why should a man be standing there ? ” — 
», Amanis standing there. ”’ 
** But why, with all this mob, should a man be stan- 


ding there ? ’’ — ** A man is standing there. ” 
** But, sir, just think — why should, with all this 
tremendous mob a man be standing there ? ’’ — * Still, 


in spite of this tremendous mob, a man is standing 
there ~\. 
Dr. Leopold works his way through the mob; he 
really wants to see the man stand. To be sure, a man is 
standing there. 
His spouse follows him. Really a man is standing there. 
Dr. Friedrich August Leopold Kasimir Amadeus 
_ Gneomar Lutetius Obadja Pothook and his spouse are 
~ astounded. A manis really standing there. ; 
Really a man is standing there ! p 

** Now, ”’ says the doctor, ‘* arises the sole, and not 4 
unimportant question, why is that man standing there. ”’ : 
_ For Dr. Pothook is by profession an art critic — there- 
fore the question. 
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-_ * You're right, ’’ says Frau Doktor Amalie to her 
husband, ‘* Now arises the sole, though not entirely 
unimportant question, why the man is standing there ”. 
‘ Alves Bromestick at that moment becomes aware of 
Pothook — besides, he is just occupied with assuming — 
Bs the unobtrusive name of Meier. q 
At ** T suppose the simplest thing would be, ” said the — 
My doctor, ‘* for me to ask the man himself ? ” . | 


& ** You're right, ’’ said Frau Doktor Amalie to her q 
F husband, ‘* the simplest thing would be for you to ask 
the man himself. ” ; 
i! Whereupon the doctor says: ‘* Sir, why are you 
wy standing there ? ’ — 
oe The man remains standing. 

. ‘** Sir, what are you standing there for ? ’’ — The man i 

¥ stands. % 
4 ‘“* Sir, why are you standing there ? ’”» — The man 
: stands. ‘ 
a ‘* Sir, just why are you standing there ? ’*— The man ~ 
ey. stands. j 
Ee ‘* Sir, how come, that you are standing there ? ” — — 


The man stands. 1 
i ** Sir, what’s the reason you are standing there ? ” — — 
: The man stands. 
«© Sir, Inow ask for the seventh or the eighth time, how — 
and why you are standing there ? ’”’» — The man stands. 
i ‘* Man, are you deaf ? ’* — The man stands. 
na © Sir, I dont understand what you have to stand here 
for ? ’’ — The man stands. q 
a For Doctor Pothook is an art critic by profession — | 
i therefore he understands with difficulty. a 
c “Can’t you at least answer me ? ’’ — The man stands. — 
i — Now this is too much for Frau Doktor Amalie. — 
i She pushes her spouse to one side and turning to the 
man says: ‘* My husband has asked repeatedly what 
you have to stand here for. Who are you, anyway ? Who 
are you, anyway, that you fail to answer my husband ? 
Don’t you happen to know who is standing before you ? 
etn a 64 era e F; ey ’ Y 
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My husband is the Honorable, Herr Doktor Friedrich 
August Leopold Kasimir Gneomar Lutetius Obadja 
Jona Micha Mahu Habakuk Zephanja Huggui Sacharja 
Maleschi Pothook, Doctor, Editor and Manager of the 
hewspaper Revon, which means the Law. Now you 
know it. Answer my husband, the manager! *’ — The 
man stands. 

_ Frau Doktor Amalie now gets excited. She puts her 
lorgnette on and takes it off again. In case of rheumatic 
toothache and head-ache 2 or 3 Revon-tablets, princi- 
pally on the abdomen, are almost always enough. Frau 
Doktor Amalie feels that everybody is looking at her. 
_ Frau Doktor Amalie feels that she is the principal 
person today. She feels instinctively that she must say 
something. 

Frau Doktor Amalie snorts for a few seconds and then 
says suddenly : 

** What does this fellow think about anyway ? I am 
Frau Doktor Amalie Pothook, and this manis standing 
here. Iand my husband,we both ask this man repeatedly, 
what he is here standing for, and this man answers nei- 
ther me, nor my husband — Sirrrrrrrrrr !!! I dont permit 
such impertinent insults !! ’* — The man stands. 

** Amalie !, ’ the doctor and editor tried to calm her. 

_ * The woman’s absolutely right, ” suddenly said the 
stranger, Alves Bromestick, who was about to hang up 
the telephone receiver. If you put down the toy again, 
it goes on running by itself. The wrapping will be charged 
at purchase prizes. 

_ * The man’s right, ” some one spoke up in the crowd. 
** Who’s right ?, ’ a voice asked. 

Doktor Leopold was just about to say something 
again, when his spouse felt that she would have to say 
something again. 

** This man ”’, she said, ‘“‘ This manisa lout. ” 
Pothook shuddered. 

_** The man is a criminal, ”’ said Alves Bromestick. 
obody paid any attention to him. 
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_ “ This man, ” said Frau Doktor Analie, “ This m 
a is an entirely uncultured man, ” and 

noe as if 
‘s she suddenly had lost her mastery over herself, she 
used an expression, an expression which she probably — 
had heard from a very uncultured fellow, an expression 


ely 


4 which she most likely never had let pass over her noble 
f lips, an expression which I, as an author, would neve 
k have used, to wit : Lousy brute! ” 

‘ “ The man isa scoundrel, ”’ a voice called. “ Filou, ~ 
“e somelody called. ‘ Turnip-swine ‘* — “ The man is a 
Re criminal, ”’ said Alves Bromestick very distinetly again. 
: Here the author lets follow a self-composed poem, 
the title of which is ** Quadrangle. ” . 
fe Quadrangle 
aa Tukewarm milk fight thine soul triangle. 

: | Flowers bloomen yellow moons in the sun. 

i Moon yellow blue, blue days, 

oe And the frog slants the chosin question. 

‘ Dew Eyes towards you. 

. Lukewarm milk fight Thine soul’s triangle, 

To thee 

A And thou, 

: And eyes choose question velvet the frog. 

: 

: And now follows the beginning of this story again. 
re The child was playing. 

is And saw a man standing. 

a «© Mama, ” * said the child. ’’ The Mother : ** Yes. ’ 
A * Mama, ” — “ Yes. ” 

e ‘< ‘Mama,’ °? —= ** Vesna 

e «* Mama, a man is standing there { Mie Mente ae 

in “ Mama, a man is standing there! * <= “ Yes 

; «* Mama, a man is standing there! *” — Where? 
Be ‘“* Mama, a man is standing there ! * _ Where ? | 
4 * 
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’ “* Mama, a man is standing there ’» — “ Where is 
that man standing ? ”’ 

‘“* Mama, a man is standing there. 
the man standing ? ”’ 

** Mama, a man is standing there. 
you talking about ! ”’ 

** Mama, a man is standing there !!! ’’ — “ Let the 
man stand! ” 

** Mama, a man is standing there. ”’ 

The mother arrives. Really, a man is standing there. 
Strange, I wonder what he has to stand here for 2? We 
had better call Father. The mother calls the father, the 
father calls the neighbor, a group of people form, and 
form around the man (— a mob). The Honorable, Dok- 
tor Friedrich August Leopold Kasimir Amadeus Gneo- 
‘mar Lutetius Obadje Jona Micha Nahum Habakuk 
Zephanja Haggai Sacharja Maleachi Pothook and _ his 
spouse, Frau Doktor Amalie Potook, attempt in vain 
to learn the reason, why the man is standing there. Fran 
Doktor Amalie on this occasion gets excited, and lets 
herself be carried off to expressions, to expressions which 
she probably has heard from a very uncultured creature, 
to expressions, to expressions, which she probably never 
brought over her noble lips before, to expressions, to 
expressions such as Las an author would never have used, 
among others the word, * Lousy brute. ”’ 

More objurgations are heard. Alves Bromestick even 
calls the man a criminal. He said it distinctly, especially 
‘the second time, after Frau Doktor Amalie let herself 
go to the point of articulating expressions, expressions, 
which she probably had heard from a very low person, 
expressions, expressions, which she probably has never 
Jet pass her lips before, expressions, expressions, which 
‘Tas the author would never, never, nor with pleasure, 
have used, expressions, expressions, expressions, among 
them the word Lousy Brute !!! 

In this critical moment, the author lets follow his 
self-composed poem Quadrangle. 
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Lukewarm milk thine your soul triangle. 
Flowers bloomen yellow moons in the sun. 
Moon yellow blue, blue days, 

i And the frog slants the chosin question 

\ Of your eyes. 

Be Thine 

Dew eyes towards you. 

Lukewarm milk fight Thine soul’s triangle, 
Quadrangle, Pentagon, Hexagon, Heptagon, Octagon, 
Ny Nonagon, Decagon, 

‘ie To thee, 

“ And thou, 

if And eyes choose question velvet the frog. 

f And if you think, the moon goes down (to be sung) 
ho She does not, it merely seems so (to be sung) * 
| Round the earth she drags and drags (to be sung) 
Taking inflammable matter there (to be sung) 

(the melody to be whistled) 

’ They must be curious trees, indeed (to be sung). 
Where the big — 
Elephants go walking, —— 
Without bumping each other !!! — 

i And now we'll get back to the beginning of this story 
4 again. 

The child was playing. 

t And saw a man standing. 
‘“ Mama!, ” said the child. The Mother: ‘“ Yes. ’” 
‘* Mama! * — “ Yes. 


. 


‘Mama! ” — “ Yes? ” 
“ Mama! ”’ — ‘“ Yes. ” 
«© Mama, a manis standing there! ’’ —: ** Yes. ” 
‘© Mama, a man is standing there! ’’ — ** Yes. ”’ 
‘* Mama, a man is standing there ! ’’ — ‘* Where Q” 


« Mama, a man is standing there! ’’ — ‘* Where 23 
** Mama, a man is standing there! ’’ — ‘* Where 1s 
a man standing ? i 
sate Mei 
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_ ** Mama, a man is standing there ! *” __ «© Where is 
a man standing ? ” 
_ ** Mama, a man is standing there!’ — « Why, no.” | 
_ Mama, a man is standing there! ’’ — ** Why dont a4 
you let the man stand? ” 

*“* Mama, a man is standing there !. ” 
_ The mother arrives. There really stands a man. The 
mother calls the father, the father calls the neighbor. 
_ Now the reader knows himself, how it goes on, but it 
cannot be emphasized too much that a man is standing 
there, or rather has been standing there. Well, we’ll 
see. 
_ Shortly afterwards appears Anna Blossom. 
» 6° Anna Blossom ? ”’ 
Yes, beloved reader, the same Anna Blossom, from 
the back as from the front. 
Oh, thou, beloved of my twenty-seven senses, I love 
thine ! Thou thee, thee thine, I thine, thou mine, — We ? 

That, incidentally, does not belong here. 

But that was before the days, when Steegemann 
published her. 

Modestly she took a position in the back, and saw that 
many people were assembled in the front. And in the 
~middle a man was standing. 

Lucy, you do not love me, probably because I’m a 
barber ? 
_ Itseemed to Anna Blossom that these people were 
standing there because of the man. But she did not dare 
make inquiries. ; 
_ And a low humming, as though questions were being 
-hummed, hummed through the crowd. 
_ * Sit ”, suddenly hummed Doctor Friedrich August, 
am sit “, Latin ** sif ’’, which means ,, so be it, ’’ but 
“why does the fellow not answer at least ? ’’ Dr. Leopold 
Pothook wanted thus to express himself scientifically, but 
‘he should not have used that daring expression, for 
suddenly 
— Frau Doktor Amalie Pothook. 
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Was seized by a holy ire. ; i 
“| Wwwwwwwwhbbh........ attttttttttttttttttt 2” 
she asked suddenly. ** and you want to be still an e-e-e- 


‘*My husband is art critic, editor and manager, yes” 
sue 2 statesman, minister of the State of Revon ! 
“e “ou, . : 
“Ruffian, Rowdy, Scoundrel, Swine, you Swine, you 
common Swine, you Charlatan, you Dunce, you dumb 
Carrion, you Duffer, you Lousy Brute II!!! ”, ; 
And with these words she full into a dead faint. 
The author is well aware that he really should say 
fell, but Frau Doktor Amalie full; for that per per per 
per per per pairs better with her exceedingly noble pai 
pai pai pai pai personality. 7 
‘* The man is a criminal, ’’ said Alves Bromestick, 
but nobody paid any attention to him. People saw how 
» Frau Doktor Amalie sank into,the arms of her husband, 
the Honorable Doctor and Editor, né Herr Friedrich 
August Leopold, Leopold Kasimir, Amadeus, Amadeus: 
Gneomar Lutetius, Tetius Obadja Jona Micha Nahum 
Habakuk, Kuk Zephannja Haggai, Sacharja Maleachi 
. Pothook, Hook, Hook, Hook, Hook, Friedrich Augus a 
, Leopold, Doctor Editor and Manager, yes Manager of 
the State of Revon, which means the Law, yes, the Law.” 
Berlin before bloody events. q 
Those must be 
curious trees... 
where the big 
Elephants go walking, 
re without bumping each other ? !!!I! 
| When will you return, dear swan, my sweetheart asks 
. for you (to be sung) 
j The people formed a lane, while Frau Doktor Amalie 
) was being dragged to a nearby bench on a lawn by her 
; husband and a physician who had hurriedly been called 
Her lorgnette fell among the crowd, whereupon shi 
v almost regained consciousness. And the man kept on 
— 70 — . 
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standing, he had, as the chronicler Johannes Arp says, 
without question a hard stand. 

Now, while part of the crowd grouped itself around 
Frau Doctor Amalie, Anna Blossom was enabled to get 
a little nearer. She now saw the man very distinctly. A 
handsome man. About the way Francis Dustcarter 
looks, according to popular ideas. His suit was rather 
curious, really rather very curious. It was not plugged 
nor mended, but nailed with planks and surrounded 
with wire. A perambulating Merzplastik. A repelling idea 
to put something like this around oneself. That is, the 
man was really not perambulating, the man was stand- 
ing. She pitied him so much, she did not know why. 
Besides, this is the passage, where the author might trace 
a*love affair between Francis Dustcarter and Anna Blos- 
som, but he does not do it, he simply directs his entire 
attention to Alves Bromestick. 

Alves Bromestick used the entire excitement surroun- 
ding the fainting fit of Frau Doktor Amalie, to get nearer 
the man who was standing there. Just as Mrs. Beautiful 
said “ Shame !, ’’ spat right on the floor, and thus made 
herself the natural center of lively interest, Alves 
Bromestick marched forward, directly before the face 
of the man, and the man was still standing. Suddenly 
said Alves Bromestick : 

** Listen, People ! 

Look at this man, this man challenges you. 
This man who stands here, this man stands here, 
this man challenges you. 

‘© This man, who stands here, challenges you. 

This man, who challenges you, stands here. 

This man, who stands here, this man stands here. 
This man who challenges you, challenges you. 

But that is equal to a challenge. 

Or do you think that this man is standing here 
without a purpose ? 

«© Do you perhaps think this man is standing here for 
a joke ? 
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“Look at him, the way he stands, nobody stands 
thus without a purpose. . 
‘** But do you know, what his purpose is, the way he — 
stands here. a 
: id i, you simple fools, of course, you cannot see the 
raud. 


‘** But I know this sort of men, I know what purpose 
‘ he has. 
MK ‘** This man is an agitator, an agitator, a seducer of © 
k the people. 
y ‘ ** Bravo ’’, shouted the crowd. 
** Verily I say unto you ; this man standing here is an 
’ agitator. ”’ 

** Bravo, ’’ shouted the mob. 
7 ** But whoever seduces you, insults you! ”’. ? 
oe ** Bravo, *’ shouted the crowd. 
| ** But a people must not let itself be insulted. ” 
if ** Bravo, *’ shouted the crowd. 
; ** A people that has honor must act. ” 
44 ‘* Bravo, ” shouted the crowd. { 
: ** Men of Revon, if you have honor, act, act, act !!! 


> 


If you dont act, this man will shame you. 

** Bravo, ”’ shouted the crowd. { 

‘** This man has put you toshame. The man is a man ~ 
who puts you to shame. And such a man is a thorn in ~ 
the eyes of the people. ” 

** Bravo, ’’ shouted the crowd. 

** Men of Revon ! One may have beams in one’s eyes. — 
For beams are legally permitted. But not thorns! For | 
beams make the human being seeing, so that he reco- — 
gnizes the splinters in his neighbor’s eyes. But thorns — 
pain and make the human being blind. But this man, ~ 
this man is a thorn. ” 

** Bravo, ” shouted the crowd. : 

** But do you know what to do with a thorn? ” 

“* Bravo ”’ — ‘ 

At this moment the speaker was interrupted. In the 
air there drove a yellow hayrack drawn by four ponies. 
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On it one could read, in fiery letters, with the big first 
letters only, the name of PRA. One of them said : 
** The author did that, ’’ which spoiled the entire mood 
for the big speech of Alves Bromestick. It remained 
without effect. 

Since in the meantime Frau Doktor Amalie had re- 
covered, so that we will have to mention her here once 
more, I[ think, it is about time to call for the police, why 
have we got police anyway ? 

Doktor Friedrich August Leopold Kasimir Amadeus 
Gneomar Lutetius Obadja Jona Michi Nahum Habakuk, 
Zephania Haggai Sacharja Maleachi Pothook, doctor, 

_ editor and manager of the newspaper Revon, which 
means the Law, therefore, went personally to a few 
adjacent streets and looked around, until he found a 
policeman who was hiding. 

For it was the custom in that rather sensitive city of 
Revon that the police intervened in the most pressing 
cases only, that is when the cases were really indifferent, 
and when the official could arrest an entirely harmless 
fellow without danger and witha large gesture. I express- 
ly mention here that that only happened in Revon, 
while in other places the police did this and that always, 
because it was their duty and prescribed to them as such. 
But whenever the official saw any gatherings of people, 
he disappeared unobtrusively, with tact and in wise 
precaution. 

The Honorable Doktor Friedrich August, therefore, 
had difficulties in finding a policeman, and after he had 
found him, in convincing the latter that his cooperation 
was necessary here. Sois donc gentil ! For the official had 
the wrong idea that he was to arrest the agitator Alves 

- Bromestick. But when he learned that there was only a 
man at stake, who was stupidly standing, he, of course, 
went along at once. : 

** Sir, ’’ he said to the man, ”’ I regret to say I am 

forced to establish your identity. What’s your name ? ” 

_ The man stands. 
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Anna Blossom in that second lived through worlds. — 
The man stands. 

‘‘ Sirrr. ” said the official. ** I am very sorry, but — 
Iam forced to arrest you. ” q 
The man stands. 

«* Come along, ” said the official ,, a refusal would ” 
— the man stands — “ although I’m sorry ”’ — the 
man stands — ** be equal to resisting authority. ” ? 

Then something unheard-of-happened. The man turn- 
ed his head to one side. 
Terror burrowed into eye-lids, entrails hissed. The — 
policeman laughed a lacquered apple. The public was 
tense with excitement. Everybody waited madly to — 
know what would happen. The last of the spectators — 
stood on the tips of their toes. A few saw again the name 
r of Pra in big first letters, colored according to patterns. 
A young artist cried : “ At bottom an artist is something — 
ridiculous, dont you think so ? That vocation can only © 
be excused, if one knows something. ” A child was — 

crushed between two stout women. Am I not a sweet 
lad? They threw the crushed remains of the child heedless- 
ly under heir feet. The eye sees the heaven open. A few - 
of the smaller persons took possession of the dead child, | 
and stood on it, because they wanted to see something, — 
too. ; 
Frau Doctor Amalie felt painfully that she was no- 
longer the center of interest. Do you know, Anna, do 
you know it already, you can also be read from the back, 
and you, most magnificent one of all, you are from the 
back as well as in front : ANNA. 
«“ Come along, ”’ said the official and lifted his left leg. 
‘ The man stands. . 
« Come along, ” said the official, and lifted his right 
arm, as well as his left leg. { 
The man stands. 


2 “ Sir!, ” said the official, “ if you dont come along, 

* I shall have to, athough I regret it, call for ’*» — the man 

- stands — “* reinforcements ” 4 
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Then the most unexpected thing happened. 

Slowly, and with the tranquillity of a 
perfect machine, the man left, 

amiably 

greeting everybody, 

but not with the official, 

no, 

in an opposite direction. 

The men stood trees. 

The women shrieked. 

The children ran shout. 

The official stood, like the man before, and 


Within a short time the scene of this action offered 
distinctly the picture of a stupendous revolution. Just 
as the powder magazine is exploded by a spark, so did 
the people, as though gripped by a fearful panic run off 
in every direction. Tumult whipped terror into a wild 
flight. Some of them stumbled over the corpse of the 
crushed child, and fell down.These unfortunate ones were 
dashed to pieces by the furious mob. Frau Doktor Amalie 
received on this occasion the blow of a boot in the region of 
her abdomen, and therefore recovered relatively quickly 
from her second fainting fit, only to fall into a third one. 

Just as with the revolution a few foundation walls 
remain inviolate, so did here, one, two, three. four, five 


persons remain behind, not counting the dead bodies. 


The official, too, remained standing and wrote down 
the facts, one of the chief tasks of the local police. 

He noted down, that an unidentified man, who had 
remained also unknown to those present, was responsi- 
ble as a result of his illegal behaviour, for the death of 
one, two, three, four, five persons and a child of the 
Free State of Revon. Consequently the official found 
himself obliged, though with regret, to arrest the man 
in time. 
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But to his regret the man escaped arrest by such a 
rapid flight that, to his great regret, this flight could 
not be prevented, especially since the police at that time 
and that place did not consist of adequate forces. 

To his regret, or rather as a result, however, there 
occurred a few regrettable accidents, and then followed 
their enumeration. 

The remaining spectators were noted down as 
witnesses. Alves Bromestick gave his name on that oc- 
casion as Lutetius Hagedorn. 

Then followed the official seizure of the dead bodies. 
They were stamped, weighed, examined for trichinas, 
or taken to the morgue for the establishment of their 
identities, one of the chief tasks of the local police. 

A hunch-backed youth drawn by billy-goats, however, 
ran with an electric bell through Revon and cried : ** Ex- 
traordinary session of Parliament, extraordinary session 
of Parliament; the question at stake is nothing less 
than the outbreak of the great and glorious revolution 
in Revon. ” 

Concluding Song: 


They must be curious trees indeed, where the big 
Elephants go walking, 

without bumping each other, 

without bumping each other, 

without bumping each other, 

without bumping each other, 

without bumping each other, 

without bumping each other ! 


Translated from the German and adapted — 
by EUGENE JOLAS. . 


BLACK CAKES 


| by PANTELEIMON ROMANOV 

/ 

| 

~ When Moscow was thirty miles away, Katerina no 

_ longer could sit still in the car. It seemed to her that 

_she would never get there, and with every mile her 
heart beat faster and faster. 

The day before she had found out that Andrei, who 

for five years had worked in a factory, had taken up 
~ with another woman and was living with her. 

He had written nothing about it, himself, and had 
_ not changed in his attitude toward her. As in the past, 

he sent her money for the holidays and from time to 
— time he wrote letters. People said he was a chairman, or 
- something like that, and lived well. 

Perhaps it means nothing to him to send her the hun- 
dred roubles he sends, and the remaining four or five 
hundred roubles he spends with the other. And the sum 
of one hundred roubles, which had seemed great to her, 
now suddenly became insultingly small. 

What should she do when she gets to Moscow ? 
~ Rush in on him, catch him in the act, make a scene ? 
Let people see he is good for nothing, a scoundrel ? 
Smash the windows... purposely with her bare hands ? 
(They should be bloody) And grab that bitch by the 
: braids ? 
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Oh, darling, darling, what have you done? All the 
red ribbons... And was it so long ago they lived happily 
together, riding into the meadow by the river in the 
evening after the hay. The sun would set beyond the 
river, with crickets crying in the damp fields, and dim 
voices coming from the village through the evening air. 
She would stand on the wagon and he, with his shirt- 
collar unbuttoned and the hair on the top of his head 
bleached dry by the sun all day and small drops of sweat 
upon his shaven upper lip, would pick up with a pitch- 
fork the damp mown grass and throw it up into her hands 
upon the hayrack. Then he would lead the horse by the 
bridle and she would lie upon the wagon in the grass, 


per, tired from the hot work, but gay and in good spirits 
they would go barefooted across the yard to sleep in 
the barn upon the fresh hay in the wagon. Thunder would 
come from a noiselessly approaching summer cloud, light- 

ning would flash through the cracks in the doors, and | 
the hay would smell stronger in the fresh air. 

And now everything is spoiled. 

She felt she was capable of anything. 

But when she walked out of the station in the dense 
crowd she seemed to be drowning, lost in the big city, 
She should have blown upon him like a storm and said 
all she had to say, but she had to walk and ask questions, | 
how to ride to the street upon which he lived. Katerina 
was shown the street car, but having taken a ticket, she 
had not guessed that she should ask were to get off, and 
sat there until the car reached some border of the city. 

She had to return, then walk and ask where to find 
such and such a house number, for she, herself, was unable 
to read. She was directed ahead, and went along, asha- 
med to ask again, and when she did inquire, she always 
had passed the number and was obliged to go back again. 

She walked on, gaining speed, and thinking only while 
she kept on walking that they would leave the house 
to go somewhere. 
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When she found the right number, with enormous 
doors and glistening windows, she found that the doors 
of the apartments were closed and that she must knock 
or ring. And where to ring ? How to guess which door 
led to him ? 

** Auntie, what are you doing around here ? ”’ asked 
some man in a cap, with wrench in his hand. 

Katerina told him. 

** He is not here. He does not live here. 

** What do you mean? Little Mother, what shall 
I do now? ” 

She had only one rouble, tied in the corner of her 
handkerchief. That was not enough for the return trip. 

But just then an old woman came out from a door 
under the stairway with a pail and mop and, having 
found out what was wanted, said that Andrei Nikano- 
ritch had moved out into the country. She must take 
a train to get there. 

Katerina was so happy at having found his trail that 
she almost ran out of the doorway. Because of her joy 
she did not ask carefully and so it happened that when 
she reached the country place she knew the street but 
not the number of the house. 

Evening was approaching, clouds were gathering. 
And she ran from one end of the street to the other, ask- 
ing questions, but she could find nothing. In her hands 
was a small package of black cakes. She did not remem- 
ber why she had brought them. She had taken the trip 
to start a row with her husband and, out of habit, possi- 
bly, had taken a small present, — black fried cakes. 

There was only eleven copeks left. A strange place, 
night approaching, the wind rising. And she, with a 
sweating, bewildered face, paced a grassy country 
road with tall, rare pine trees on either side, clasping 
in despair her hands, from one of which swung a package 
of black cakes. 

And at that moment, lost in the last stages of 
fright, she turned into a small street and, behind 
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the railing of a front garden she saw a dear, familiar. 
head with hair bleached dry. It was he, Andrei, squat- 
ting near a flower bed with his vest unbuttoned, digging 
in the ground. ‘ 

Katerina could only shout: ; 

“© Andreioushka, darling!” - ' 

She rushed in through the gate and when Andrei, 
surprised, got up from the flower bed, she threw her 
arms around him and pressed her head to his breast, 
unable to hold back the tears. 

** Well, where, did you come from ? Did you fall from 
heaven ? ” asked Andrei, surprised and pleased. 

Katerina could find no answer, and only said. 

** T was so frightened... thought I would never find 
you... I searched the whole day with no luck... Little 
Father, I didn’t know where to go. ’’ And she cried again. 

* Yes, yes. What are you crying for, wonderful 

19 V7 is 

7 She, conscience-stricken, wiped her eyes with the back 
of her palm and smiled a guilty smile. Then all at once 
she remembered what she had come for. But after all 
that had taken place, after she had thrown herself on 
him as if he was her saviour and deliverer, and had 
cried from joy upon his chest, it was impossible to start 
a row and to go from tears of joy to shouts. 

And besides, upon seeing the familiar head in the 
garden, had felt in some unexpected, wonderful way 
a joy the like of which she had never known, even when 
they had ridden together for the hay and had slept in 
the barn. 

And he showed nothing which might have been expec- _ 
ted from a husband to whom came an abandoned wife, 

a village woman in a sarafan, when he wore pants and ~ 
a vest, even living in the country. 

She did not catch the slightest trace of antagonism — 
or irritation in his face and voice. He was calm, the same 
as before, and a faint, patronizing smile glided over his _ 
face, especially when he said, ‘‘ Why, wonderful girl 2” 
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-** Come in, now. I will have the samovar started. ”’ 
_ He walked ahead on the path toward the new little 
house with fresh yellow paint which stood near the fence, 
amid sawed-off stumps. But he stopped on the way and 
called out to a man passing. 

_ “ Ivan Kusmich, we must send to the city tomorrow 
for supplies. I will make a list. ”’ 

Because of the way he spoke to that man and the way 
the other, after having listened attentively, said, ‘ All 
right, ” Katerina felt Andrei was the same smart 
manager, on whom other people depend, who handles 
men and orders them about in that strange, unfamiliar 
place as he ‘did at home. And so simply and calmly, 
as if it could not be otherwise. ; 

_She approached the little house with a sinking of 
the heart. He had said nothing to her. What if she should 
Meet the other suddenly ? Undoubtedly she would be 
wearing a dress, like a lady, and Katerina involuntarily 
looked at her holiday sarafan and felt a hot wave of 
Shame mount her cheeks because of her village clothes. 
_ When they entered the large room of the little house, 
with new pine walls and partitions, the first thing she 
noticed was that there were two beds. Her heart beat 
so that her legs suddenly grew weak and gave way a 
little, and her throat became dry. 

_ And everying was so unusual in the room, not at all 
ike the cabin in which she had lived with him. Near the 
window was a table covered with newspapers tacked 
down at the corners, an inkstand, pen, a pile of books. 
\ll sorts of papers hung on a large nail in the wall. 
ean, city towels were spread near the washstand in 
he corner. 

_“ Have you nothing here to pray to? 
Katerina, in order not to be silent. 

“ Nothing, ” said Andrei simply. 
He washed his hands, standing with his back to his 
e, and then wiped them deliberately on a clean, 
thite towel, 
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And Katerina, sitting down upon the chair nearest 
. her, looked around the room, searching eagerly for 
signs of the other’s presence. Suddenly she saw an old 
straw hat upon the wardrobe... Hurriedly she turned 
her eyes away so that Andrei might not notice she — 
had seen it, q 
«* Here, we shall have some tea right away, ” said ~ 
Andrei and began gathering up the newspapers from 
the dining table. All at once Katerina felt she did not 
know what to say, in order to avoid silence. For in — 
silence they realized most terribly that something lay — 
between them, about which neither he nor she had 
yet said a word. 

When they had lived at home, she had talked every © 
. day about the same things, about the cow, the chil-~ 
dren, (there were three), about the poor weather. She ~ 
, concentrated all her efforts to say something to him, ~ 
but could find nothing. Then she remembered about 
the cow and became happy. . 
* Qur Liska had a calf not long ago... a pretty lit-” 
tle calf just like her.” And with the words ** our. 
Liska ’’ she looked involuntarily at the straw hat and 

awaited his reply with a beating heart. 
« Just like her? ”’ repeated Andrei mechanically. 
He continued clearing the table and folding the news- 
| papers slowly, as if he were thinking about something 
else. Abruptly he looked at his wife with a changed 
expression, seeming about to say something important 
The terrible moment arrived... 
« Katiushka, ’’ said Andrei, avoiding her eyes and 
looking out of the window, * I have not written you, — 
B it would have been futile... I am not living alone, but.. 
with a friend... She is a good, honest girl. She will 
come here from the city after her work. Do not insult 
her. I did not chase after women... but, it happened... 
got together honestly, that’s all. % a 
Katerina looked at him silently, without moving, 
only swallowing hard occasionally. Now she shoule 
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jump up, tear her kerchief from her head, pull out a 
handful of her hair, and yell as if she were insane from 
insult and grief. And then smash the windows. But 
instead of that, without knowing why, she said quietly, 
= And I new... how?) — 

___ * You shall live as you lived before, ” said Andrei. 
** T will send you money, at harvest time I will come 
to help. ” 

Katerina did not answer. Tears began to fill her 
eyes and poured unexpectedly over her eyelashes into 
her hands. She did not wipe her eyes, but brushed the 
tears from her hands. 

“Why do you... Things will be straightened out 
somehow, ” said Andei and added, looking out of the 
“window; “ Here she comes... her name is Kkaterina, 
too... Katia. Wipe your eyes. It’s not nice, I have 
spoken to her of you. ” 

Katerina obediently wiped her eyes. 

She had expected to see a large woman, with white, 
fat elbows and breasts, fresh, with a white face nou- 
rished on easy bread, on her own four or five hundred 
roubles, while she had been drying up, feeding and 
nursing his children, gathering food in the fields. Her 
hands had become rough and burned, her elbows, once 
White, had grown sharp. Again a burning, jealous jatred 
burst over her like a dark wave, from her heart to her 
head. But at once her eyes grew round with surprise... 
Into the room came a small, thin girl in a white waist, 
a short blue skirt and yellow low shoes, worn down. 
Her light hair was cut boyishly and was held only 
by a round bone comb. She came in and stopped, sur- 
prised, with a bundle of papers in her hand. 
~ What did he find in her ? A chest like a board, no- 
th 


ing at all in back, thought Katerina. 
_ * Katia, we have company, ”’ said Andrei, seeing 
er indecision and question, ** Katerinushka arrived. ” 
_ Katia, red with confusion, smiled and gave her guest 
1 thin hand, not at all burned. 
eget: Vania 
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« And I did not guess at once, ” she said, again 
somewhat guiltily, smiling pleasantly at the same time. 
And immediately catching herself added, ,, After the 
journey, of course, you are hungry ” 

« T told the housekeeper to start the samovar, ” 
said Andrei. 4 

«© Well, that’s fine. Iam just through work, ” added 
Katia, addressing herself to Katerina. Passing by, she 
looked at herself in a hand mirror which hung on the 
wall near the towels, fixed her hair and went behind 
the partition. ; 

Katerina still sat somewhat clumsily in the middle 
t of the room upon the same chair she had taken as she 
4 entered. She did not know what to talk about or how 
to conduct herself with her husband when there behind 
the partition was she, his wife. Against her will, she said : 

‘* How small she is, thin... - 
_  That’s nothing, she is good, gentle... ’’ answered 
: Andrei. As if remembering something, Katerina hur 
; riedly untied her bundle and got out the black cakes, 
“Here is a little present ’’ and since Katia walked 
into the room at that moment with an apron tied 
around her and her hands black with coal, Katerina 
% said to her, ashamed of the small black cakes: 
“«* Here is a little present for you from the village 4 
Katia turned red again and looked quickly at Andrei. 

“ Take them, take them,” “ said the latter busying 


a 

: himself with something in the corner. ” That’s nothing, 
= she is good... ; 
Ss . «Why, why did you... that’s too much, really. 

a And added at once, “ And I like them very mucn 
a Made with butter-milk ? ” 


‘“ With buttermilk, with buttermilk, *’ hurriedly 
answered Katerina, glad that the girl knew what but 
termilk was. And all three sat drinking tea. 4 

« Tyvanov was voted down just the same, ” sai 
Katia casually, to Andrei, “ The general meeting was 
held. What a racket there was. ” : 
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ai You dont say... It was time, ” answered Andrei 
becoming animated. He wanted to say something else, 
but Katia, purposely interrupted the conversation and 
said to Katerina: 
“You have callouses on your palms, and I have 
them on my fingers, from pounding the typewriter 
all day long. ”’ : 
_ Katerina wanted to say something to make Andrei 
as interested and lively as he had been after Katia’s 
remark about Ivanoy. She wanted to tell about her 
trip, what she had seen, but she did not know how 
_to begin, and only said, addressing Katia : 

— “ Our Liska had a calf... our cow... I did not sleep 
for a whole night on account of her... The little calf 
is just like her, poured from the same mould. ” 

_ * T love little calves, ” said Katia. 
_ They became silent. 

_ ** Somehow my hands have become calloused, ”’ 
remarked Katia. 
__ Katerina was glad she spoke about callouses, as she 
_knew of a remedy for them, an acid. Immediately 
she began to tell how to take them off and tried to 
_ keep on talking, afraid she would finish and that there 
would be nothing else to talk about. 
_ After supper, which was painful for Katerina because 
she could not manage the knife and fork and kept 
dropping one or the other, while Katia was clearing 
away the dishes, Katerina thought only about where 
they would put her to sleep. No doubt they would 
_take her to some neighbors and would be left together. 
That thought brought up from the bottom of her soul 
a clouded wave of jealousy and resentment. But Katia 
brought a folding bed from somewhere and began to 
prepare a third bed in the room. Katerina, going to 
the table, spread out the newspapers lying upon it, 
looked at them, and said: 
_ * My God, it means nothing. How do you make 
it co) ie ama 
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Before they went to sleep, Katia sent Andrei out 
of the room. He put on his cap and went out. " 
« Now, lie down, ” said Katia with the same timid 
smile, and led Katerina to her bed, upon which she 
had changed the sheets. Katerina, feeling she must 
say something polite, said : a 
«* Why do you take all this trouble. I could lie on 
the floor. ’ i 
‘‘ No, no, why? ” 
Katerina took off her shoes and was glad she had 
not worn cloth slippers, then threw the sarafan over 
her head and lay down quickly, ashamed of her coarse’ 
village shirt. Katia got the acid from the little closet 
and, seating herself near Katerina, began hesitatingly 
to paint the callouses with a small feather, while the 
other told her how to do it and helped her. 

_Then Katia undressed also. Katerina with trembling 
curiosity could not help but look at her thin legs and 
body which were so closely involved with her husband. 
Again things grew dark before her eyes. What was — 
he carried away with? She, Katerina, could carry a 
whole tub of mash to the pigs, while this girl could 
not even pick it up. ; 

«* Well, have you undressed ? *” Andrei’s voice was 
heard from the doorway. 

« Come in, come in, *’ shouted Katia. 

Andrei came in, hung his cap on a nail and, having 
looked around the room, sat down on the folding bed 
and said : 

« Shall I put the light out? ” 

* Put it out. ” 

It became dark in the room. She heard the bed creak 
as he lay down. Katerina looked into the darkness 
in the direction of his bed, and in her head were 
crawling clumsy, futile thoughts about him, Katia, 
Liska. 

In the morning, Katerina started out for home. Ka 


tia and Andrei went along a short distance with her 
i 
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; 
As she caught up with the others, Katia showed Ka- 
terina a small bundle. 

** A little present for the children. ”’ 

** Really, you shouldn’t trouble yourself. ” 

** Of course I should. If you could have stayed lon- 
Ger. 

** There is nobody at home, answered Katerina, 
wondering if it were possible that she would go away 
without talking to Andrei again. But what should she 
tell him ? How should she bring herself to talk to him ? 
No matter what she thought, her tongue always twisted 
around Liska hitching her to Liska. And also she thought 
about money. She had only eleven kopeks. Would he 
cae her more of his own accord, or should she have to 
ask 

Andrei, having walked along silently, said to Katia, 
suddenly : 

“* Ivan Lukitch is going to town. Write a note to the 
cooperative. ” 

Katia understood that he wanted to be alone with his 
wife, gave her small, thin hand to Katerina and, wishing 
hera happy journey, went back. From a distance,she wa- 
ved her handerchief. Katerina walked beside her husband 
upon the soft, mossy path, between the tall pines and, 

avoiding the stumps by the road, waited in hopes that 
he would talk to her about the things most important. 
They had lived together twelve years. Was it possible 
they would find nothing to say at such a moment ? 

But Andrei, having reached the crossroad from which 
he was to turn back, said nothing but : 

«* Now if you need anything, write. And at harvest 
time I will come help you. ”’ He gave Katerina two worn 
three-rouble gold pieces and kissed her. Katerina clumsily 
put her left arm around his neck, having squeezed the 
coins in her right and, and kissed him also : 

« Goodbye until then. Come to see Liska. 
“ Goodbye. I will come. ” 
She went along. Having taken a few steps, Katerina 
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turned around. Andrei stood on the same spot and i 
was apparent there was something he had left unsaid 
and that he was sorry to have let his wife go, having said 
nothing as they parted. She, feeling quite numb, stopped, 
then went forward. Andrei stood a few moments, as if 
searching for words, then having waved his hand, shou- 
ted : 
** Look after Liska ! ”’ 
** Twill, ’ answered Katerina, sighing. Andrei turned. 
After he had disappeared, and Katerina was left 
alone on the path under the pines, she grew hot and a 
shameful blush mounted to her cheeks as she thought : 
** Fool an old woman. ”’ They had received her plea- 
santly, sealed her mouth so she could not move her. 
tongue. In the village the folks would ask, ** And what 
did you do ? Soap the head of your wayward husband ? 
Catch his bitch by the braids ? Break the windows ? ” 
And she had not only failed to break the windows, but 
had brought them a present of black cakes. And a_ 
package for the children had been forced upon her, and 
six roubles. No doubt now the young girl was laughing | 
a her black cakes. She would have white ones, with her — 
four or five hundred roubles. 
Katerina even stopped, as if preparing to return. But— 
somehow she remembered Katia’s weak, thin hands, her 
guilty, amiable smile, and Katerina, waving her hand, 
crossed herself and went her own way. 


Translated from the Russian and adapta 
by Soria HIMMEL. 
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She turned in the bed and tried to slide into the hollow 
onaconforming stomach. It happened then and she jum- 
ped out into the bathroom and listened. There were snow 
crystals outside dropping like petticoats on the brown 
ground. It had happened, and that would be the end 
of that. She stared at her body’s profile in the door and 
put her hair behind her ears. She lifted her eyebrows 
and smiled. 

Squirming down heavily under loaded sheets she lay 
on her back and closed her eyes. I will have a cling- 
ing chiffon dressing gown and wind it tight about my 
middle. I will leap into a treetop. And it came again 
and thrust through to her brain with small well-planed 
knives.Pleasant knives, cutting her away from imbecility. 

It came again and she felt her warm cheeks with a cold 
hand. I had better go now. She collected things and put 
them in a half packed bag. Three books she put in on 
top. Bending over to the window she saw the snow still 
floating. It would be easier the next time she looked out 
of that window. And her hands trembled like fresh-drawn 
water. 

The street was covered with ice and there were wreaths 
hanging in many of the windows. Extravagant ber- 
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ries like blood drops in the green moons. I'll call a taxi 
of course. But the walking steadied her rolling legs and — 
when it came again and she had to bend over to catch 
her breath she preferred being on the ground. The ice 
was in hard lumps like little knolls and her heels clicked 
against them. The bag was light and the snow squatted 
gently on her hat and vanished. : 

At the door a white person looked at her as if he had 
never seen her before. Haughtily she told him the number. 
There were wreaths hung in the windows here too. I 
wonder who does that. Mistake about the room, soon 
settled. She sat down and began to count seconds on 
the rigid face of her watch.:No.one, and the snow conti- 
nued to drop. 

This is really nothing. She pulled apart the sensation, 
holding her knees tight and bending forward above them. 
I have had this before, often. She held the watch. 

Her husband came in, cheeks bright and fingers 
outstretched. He held her shoulders, smiling at the 
watch. Then you knew how did you know ? His heavy 
hair was snowridden. His overcoat dripped. Put it on 
the chair. 

You must get into bed, you must get undressed first. 
His lips shone at her. His eyes, cold behind thick glasses, 
warmed to her. Dear, he said. She laughed immodera- 
tely and put her fingers to her ears, looking out on 
the snow. 

She was in bed, glistening under chilly sheets. The 
radiator hissed and he sat on it, putting a newspaper — 
first, and continuing to look at her in the bed. He lita 
his pipe with deliberate smackings of his well-shaped 
lips until there was fire in the bowl. Then he begar to — 
read. 

You dont care I dont care. It’s coming now listen. She — 
was on her back holding to the bars-of the bed with 
taut wrists and counting. It comes four long and two 
shorts, she said. It’s really nothing. But Jesus Christ, — 
she said, that one hurt. He smiled for her. 
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Look out the window and tell me if you can see the 
Mosque from here. Yes with the lights on top. Are the tele- 
eraph wires frozen yet? Yes and they sing in the wind. 

Piease its getting worse. It’s long knives now all of 
them. No shorts. I dont really care except that I wonder 
where he is. He knows I’m here but I suppose he only 
delivered a dozen today. Dear, he said, dont ery. ri 
go for the nurse. I’m not erying. 

Brilliant blue stripes of nurse gliding into foreground. 
You need something ? She is in great pain cant you do 
anything for her she is in great pain. ’m not I dont 
want anything thank you. You doctor will be here soon, 
Mrs. Temple. Dont worry about yourself. Pleasant 
retreat of nurse busying hands with apron tie. 

Dont look at me impotently. Not your fault, my sweet, 
go on reading. Read out loud to me. 

** And bountiful spilled tears 

of living 

and who know forgiving 

only the vulture’s hunch-ed shoulders... 

That’s appropriate, she said, and twinkled a laugh. Her 
legs were strings. Dont look at me so or I’ll have you 
sent home. 

Please dont look like that. She swayed 
in the bed and clutched the bars. She pulled viciously 
on them. Someone said to pull — God, the damn thing 
will be born this minute if somebody doesn’t come, 
Goddam goddam goddam. Please dear you cant do 
anything at all nothing at all. Smoke your pipe and read 
some more poetry. I do love poetry. Jesus CHRIST! 
She reached up to clutch her hair. Her hands flew from 
side to side. I cant stand this. Only Jewish women 
scream good for them I should think they would. 
Dr Rainer made fun of them everybody made fun of 
them. Screams of Jewish women when I went to see 
Marian Thomas and she said she only grunted a little. 
The ones who really suffer dont make a sound. 

Dont come near me darling I’msorry but go away. 
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Muffled from the crazy pillow. Dont pick it 


1 eee ae oe 
, up I want | 
it there. Oh go away, my dearest I love you very much 
but please PLEASE dont stay in thisroom, 

A great bowlder, as large as Eagle Rock, was bursting 
from within her. Slowly, with the predestined drop of a 
hydraulic press it pushed downward. Her legs were strap- 
ped to wheels and the wheels began to roll relentlessly 
away from each other wrenching her limbs apart. She 
began to scream. She gripped the bedposts, and with all 
her throat, lungs and body she screamed. 

This woman is having some pain. The doctor, thumping 
her body and noting that the snow was getting deep on 
the roof across the street. I think you had better get 
the ether and the cart. The head seems to be there. But 
doctor its being born now, isn’t it ? 
Oh, no, my dear. We mustn’t be impatient. Things are 
going very nicely. That’s the head you feel. Yes, I didn’t 
think it was the feet. 

Bear down. Pull on the bars and bear down. That’s 
the way. But doctor it kills me to 
do that. Blue moons floated in seas of rich blood. 
Spirals of hot branding irons shot through her nerves 
and out her finger tips. Her fingers flew over her body. 
I cant keep them still doctor. Bear down, Mrs. Temple, it 
will make it easier for you. 

A steam roller chugged over her back, back and forth, 
crunching the boulder inside. Ether, ether! She sat up 
in bed swiftly, hair starting out, teeth champing, You 
get that ether, do you hear ? Blackimpotent tears fell 
from her burning face into the dry bulbs of his inatten- 
tion. . 

The cart rolled melodiously in on carressing rubber 
wheels.She clutched at the ether bay and thrust it violent- 
ly to her face, breathing in the cool cessation of hor- 
ror in tremendous gulps. The bag was patted into place, 
the assistant surgeon fussing in the rear. Did you ever 


see anything like that she almost broke the tube. Lifted 
in space legs hanging loose boulder diminishing in size _ 
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hands drooping life beginning again not to die ignobly 
in childbirth lakes cool in summer fanshaped ducks 
swimming on glistening top ridges of circles from rounded 
pebbles thrown with loping arms blue blue lakes of gold 
sky of gold summer and gold. 
..Take that and put it over there. The bichloride, 
Miss Evans. What is this ’'m awake again and no bump. 
My God no lump any more. Doctor is it really gone ? 

What did it turn out to be? 

*¢ And bid fair peace be to my sable shroud. *’ What is 
that she keeps saying ? Have I been saying that ? Yes 
and a lot more like it. Closed eyes again. She’s not out 
of it yet. It’s a boy, Mrs. Temple. Open again wide. Thank 
God for that. I’m awake. What does he look like ? 
Strange I really want to know now that it’s over. What 
are the nurses giggling at ? Do you always swear so 
much Mrs. Temple ? Yes always. 

She was lifted to the cart again, after having had her 
legs taken out of the clamps that strung them up. Effi- 
ciency in hospitals. Deliveries every half hour. Mother 
sinks into calm sleep soon after. But she doesn’tit still 
hurts. You were very brave, Mrs. Temple, the doctor 
said going down in the elevator. She tried to turn 
over. Doctor you dont have to lie to me I know you 
too well. You think I dont remember how I yelled ? 
I may do it again this minute. Are you in pain now ? 
Surprise. Of course I am but never mind. 

She was lifted to the bed and fell back to the pillow. 
Her whole body throbbed. Flat stomach anyway. 
Strange little mound where the boulder had tried to get 
- out. She felt it delicately. Bone... Ha, the median line, 

I am a mother now. She was pleased to discover it.. 
) The nurse was in glowing white this time. How do 
you feel, said with the utmost sympathy. She doesn't 
give a damn. It aches still I cant move. Did I have what 
was considered a hard time ? You had several stitches but 
the birth was quite normal. High forceps but that often 
happens. A beautiful baby, quite perfect. ¥ 
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Darling. There were little glittering drops in the cor= 
ners of his eyes. He kissed her hands and put roses in q 
them. You have a little boy what do you think of that 2? _ 
And you should see him said the nurse he is perfect. 
Can’t I see him now ? The nurse went to get him, / 
My darling little girl he said again and shook his head. 
Never again anything like this. They always say that. 
But he does love me. And I love him. And we have a 
beautiful baby. The nurse returned with a little bag of 
cotton and wool. Here he is. She laid him in the mother’s — 
crooked elbow. 
But there’s some mistake this isn’t mine ! Anxiously 
turned to him. He doesnt look like us he isnt mine, Its 
the wrong one. No dear see his name around his neck. — 
TEMPLE, He isnt very goodlooking but he’s ours. 
That horrible little thing was her baby. His head went 
up to a peak like a Chinese pagoda. His claws wriggled 
slowly like snakes in a museum, He began to wail, — 
thinly, eerily. She cried passionately into the pillow 
and crushed rose petals all over the bed. 
You had better take it away, he said to the nurse, — 
She is very tired and unstrung. 


ADVENTURE 


by W. C. EMORY 


You know how it is. Things seem to happen just 
when you least expect them. I was going over to the 
drug store to get a tube of shaving cream. She was 
standing at her gate as I went by, looking all cool and 
inviting in her thin little summer dress. She sort of 
smiled and I sort of smiled, you know ‘how it is when 
you're neighbors. I couldn’t help thinking as I went 
on over to the store of what a nice little shape she had. 
That, and her red hair, above her creamy complexion, 
glinting in the setting sun. 

When I came back she was still standing there sort 
of waiting like. She smiled again and said something 
about it’s being a nice evening and I agreed, you know 
how it is, and stopped to talk. She said they had a 
new radio in her house but that it wasn’t working very 
well, and I said that maybe I could fix it for her. All 
of the time I was noticing the outlined curving shadows 
of her body against her thin dress. She mentioned that 
her husband worked nights and I said that now was 
as good a time as any to fix the radio. We went into 
the house. 

She brought up some of her husband’s home-brew, 
while I was fooling with the radio, and we drank that, 
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king, and she reached over my shoulder pointing to 


this and that on the radio, and her cool bare arm touched | 


my cheek. She said something about it’s being awfully 


lonesome for her sometimes, what with her husband ~ 


working nights and coming home so tired, and she 
leaned her body against my back, with the two firm 
points of her breasts just brushing my shoulders. Well, 
you know how it is, I’m only human you know. 

On my way home from work I sometimes meet her 
husband going whistling down the street to his job. 
We smile, sort of friendly like, and pass. A little while 
later I go over to his house and Marie and I have our 
little joke. I always ask how the radio is and she always 
says that it needs a little tuning up. Then we loth laugh. 

I suppose one of these nights Joe will come home 
unexpectedly and then I’ll look like a sieve, but it’s 
so near and... and... Oh, you know how it is. 


and she mentioned that her husband usually came home , 
pretty tired, you know how it is when you work nights. | 
She came over and stood back of me, where I was wor- | 
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A PAIR OF DRAWERS 


by CARL STERNHEIM | 


ACT III 


SCENE I. 
The same room. 


_ All are seated around the table on which are the re- 
mains of the evening meal. 

SHEOBALD : (to Mandelstam) It was hard for your boss, 
— todo the work without you this afternoon. He thought 
you might have postponed your indisposition to a 
day other than Saturday. ‘ 
MANDELSTAM : The first afternoon I’ve missed in three 

years. 

[THEOBALD : He hopes you'll be all right again day 

after tomorrow at the latest. Of course, Sunday is bet- 

ween. 

(ANDELSTAM : Every dog wants to take a rest, if he’s 
ot well. , 
[HEOBALD: Well ? Hum. But just as you wish. That 4 
reminds me that I had a very thorough talk with a 
colleague who complains about a condition similar 
to your own. He knows the interior of his tortured bo- m @ 
dy like the salary regime, and works even with Latin a 
names. (He gets up and walks to the rear) 


(1) The first two acts appeared in transition n° 6 and n° 7, respectively. 
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MANDELSTAM : (following him energetically) But how the 
devil can you draw a comparison in my case ? 
ScarRONn : (softly to Louise) I forbid you to stare constant- 
ly at that lout. 4 
LoutsE : I feel sincerely sorry for him. 
ScarRON : Lies. He is an arch-rogue, a highwayman, who 
through his presence intentionally spoiled ourafternoon, 
and you — 
THEOBALD : In the first place the question concerns the } 
nerves, if the rest of the organs, one more, one less, 
are, of course, also infected. If I got him right, we have 
to imagine each nerve as a fine tube which a second one 
surrounds as a protection. When a person has lost his 
strength, this other tube, like the rind on trees, is 
demolished — isn’t that the case, Mr. Scarron ? 
ScarrRoON : As far as I know, that’s about it. 
TueopaLp: Yes. And it is exceedingly difficult to Te- 
pair the damage, once it’s done. 
MANDELSTAM : Where in the world did you get the idea 
that my nerves are — It’s unheard-of, without ha 
ving taken a closer look at me — 
THEOBALD : Now just keep still; I don’t want to get 
you excited. Only I mean that the condition of your 
nerves must have been pointed out to you many times 
before. 

MANDELSTAM : Never. 

TueoBaLp : [ll just ask the objective observer. 
Scarron, how does our friend impress you ? 

ScarRoN : As a typical neurasthenic. 

MANDELSTAM : Ha ! 

THEOBALD: There you have it. Of course, as I’ve sai 
before, there are also other elements to be considered 
With the other chap it’s the stomach, which was rua 
ed during many years by mistreatment as a reswl 
of entirely insufficient nourishment, while with you 
would guess that the trouble is with the lungs. 

Louise: You must not frighten Mr. Mandelstam, Theo 
bald. 
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THEOBALD: On the contrary I am trying to arm him 
before disaster, to prevent it, if possible. 

Louise : But he denies tht he’s seriously ill. 

MANDELSTaM : Absolutely. 

THEOBALD : So much the better. I simply regard it as 
my duty. 

MANDELSTAM: And I think it shows bad judgment to 
tell such things to difficult people. It is natural that 
inwardly one broods about them. 

THEOBALD : If they have nothing to do with us. 

Manpe stam : Is there a window open ? 

THEOBALD : Slightly. 

MANDELSTAM : May I close it ? (He does) 

Louise : You must put your muffler around your throat. 

MANDELSTAM : Thank you very much. 

Scarron : (fo Theobald) As regards your sick colleague 
I find an incomparable benefit in the thought; every- 
thing that’s weak and incapable of living must cede 
to the strong and the healthy. 

Louise: The task of the strong one should be to help 
the weakling. Religion teaches that, too. 

Scarron: The religion of other centuries; not ours. 

THEOBALD : (handing Mandelstam a newspaper) Read 
this. 

ScarRon : We are far beyond that. We have brought a 
strong current of air into the musty atmosphere of 
pity that characterized past centuries. 

MANDELSTAM : Where ? My eyes are swimming. 

THEOBALD : (pointing it oul) Down there. They say that 
the sea serpent has appeared again in the Indian 
Ocean. 

MANDESLTAM : (furious) What do I care 2 

THEOBALD : Perhaps it will distract you. 

Scarron: (to Theobald) Did you ever hear the name of 
Nietzsche ? 

THEOBALD: In what connection ? 

Scarron : He taught the gospel of the age. He shows 
that only’ the individual blessed with energy brings 
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a sense of direction into the incalculable mass of men. : 

Strength is the greatest happiness. 
THEOBALD : Strength, to be sure, is happiness. That I 
knew at school already, when the others had to suffer 

because of me. 

ScarRon: Of course, I dont mean only brutal physical 
strength. Intellectual energy above all. 

THEOBALD : Yes, yes. . 

MANDELSTAM: I only noticed this morning that my 
room gives towards the North-East. 

THEOBALD : Just a moment. Yes, you're right. 

MANDELSTAM : That, of course, is exceedingly disadvan- 
tageous even for the strongest man. 

ScarRon: (fo Louise) ll have to show that weak boob 
the morality of the master. Tonight I shall do every- 
thing in my power to get to you. 

Louise: For Heaven’s sake ! 

Scarron : Who do you think Iam ? Do you believe that 
the devil himself equals my determined willpower ? 

Louise: But you must wait ! 

ScARRON : No ! 

THEOBALD: (opens Mandelstam’s door) It you put your 
bed towards the wall opposite the window, you'll 
sleep facing the South-West. 

ManvbeELstamM: I feel the draft right in my pillows. 

Scarron : (fo Louise) Verily today you shall be with me 
in Paradise. 

THEOBALD : (lo Mandelstam) Now you really exaggerate, 

MANDELSTAM : (enters his room. He can be seen puttering — 
around). 

Scarron: (lo Theobald) Have you never heard those 
theories discussed ? Do you read so little ? 

TuEopaLp : Almost nothing. My official duties keep me 
busy for seven hours. Afterwards I’m tired. ' 

ScaRRON: That’s too bad. What is the criterion for | 
your thoughts ? a 

THEOBALD : People like myself worry less about thoughts 
than you think. ‘ 
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Scarron : But surely you must be living according to a 
certain rule. 

THEOBALD : The golden rule, if you wish. 

Scarron : Which means that you eat, sleep, and copy 
official documents ? And where will that lead to ? 

THEOBALD : God willing, to my pension. 

ScaRRON : Frightful. Not interested in politics ? 

THEOBALD : I was curious about the things Bismarck did. 

ScARRON : He’s been dead long ago. 

THEOBALD : There has’nt been much going on since that 
time. 

SCARRON : Science ? 

THEOBALD : My God ! There isn’t much in that for a man 
like me. 

ScaRROoN: Goethe ? Are you aware that Shakespeare 
lived — do you know 

THEOBALD : Goethe — superficially. 

ScARRON : For heaven’s sake ! 

THEOBALD: You take that too tragically. 

ScarRoN : A comfortable theory of life. 

THEOBALD: Why shouldn’t a man be comfortable ? 
My life lasts seventy years. Standing on the soil of the 
consciousness I taught myself, I can enjoy many things 
during that space of time in my own way. H I were to 
start appropriating a higher view, your rules, I, with 
my slow gifts, would hardly master them in a hundred 
years. 

Louise: But to think that there is no pity anymore ! 

ScARRON : It simply doesn’t exist. 

Louise : But if I really feel it — 

THEOBALD : Please dont mix in our conversation. 

MANDELSTAM : (enters again) I should be vety grateful 
if Mrs. Maske could give me a woolen blanket. I have 
turned the bed around. 

THEOBALD : That was sensible. 

LoutsE: You shall have your blanket. (Goes into her 
room) 

Scarron : J judge every man simply according to the 
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degree of his collaboration with the intellectual deve- 
lopment of the human race; heroes are the great 
5 thinkers, poets, painters and musicians. The layman — 
4 is important only in the degree in which he really 
knows them. 
om MANDELSTAM: And the great inventors ! 
2 ScARRON : Certainly ; but only in the degree in which 
# they make mankind more efficient for a more rapid 
si and more thorough interchange of the ideas of genius. 
: ‘THEOBALD: And what about sentiment ? 
. SCARRON : What ? 
THEOBALD: Didn’t I express myself right 2? What 
h about your heart ? 
\ ScARRON : The heart is a muscle, Maske. 
Louise: (enters again) 
THEOBALD: All right. But there is something about it. 
With women especially. 
Louise: (to Mandelstam) It’s big enough to wrap you up. 
| MANDELSTAM : Many thanks. 
. ScaRRON: You mustn’t come with such silly notions, 
when ultimate problems are at stake. Women, God 
knows, are delicious things, but whenever a Shakes- 
peare struggles with the soul of Hamlet, or a Goethe 
for insight into a Faust, women are simply out of the 
race. 
oy MANDELSTAM: Schwarz probably wasn’t thinking of 
his wife, when he invented the printing-press, neither 
did Newton, nor Edison, nor Zeppelin. 
Loutse : Are you sure ? 
Scarron : [ll swear to it. 
MANDELSTAM: On that I’d like to take an oath, too. 
THEOBALD : We'll leave out Goethe — Schwarz, too, if 
you care to — but still — if I may say so, women 
have their hearts. 4 
ScarRon : A muscle, Maske. 
THEOBALD : I know. But they make their living by it and 
represent half of the inhabitants of the earth. “a 
Scarron : All well and good. But you are not a woman, 
—- 102 — 2 
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and you should retain your dignity as a man. Next to 
all the domesticity and charm that unite you to your 
wife, there are surely moments, when you feel that 
you are separated from her by a world; when the 


virile element in you overpowers you completely and 
fulfills you with mad pride. 


MANDELSTAM: Marvellously said ! 

Louise; Not every man is like you. 

SCARRON : Way deep down they’re all like that, madam. 

MANDELSTAM : Absolutely. 

THEOBALD : I don’t know. To be sure, there is something 
like that ; but fundamentally I have always fought 
against it. 

Scarro: That’s it. You fought against — Nature. 

MANDELSTAM : The Devil ! 

ScARRON : What else makes man a giant, that gigantic 
obelisk of creation, who is invincible for woman as a 
transcendental will to knowledge, whom deepest erotic 
lust does not paralyze ? 

MANDELSTAM : Paralyze — marvelous ! 

Louise: Well, my husband is different. 

THEOBALD: Louise, God Allmighty, keep away with 
your silly chatter. — Speaking from personal experien- 
ce; I could not convince myself, that it would have 
been an advantage for me in my marriage had I streng- 
thened the feeling of this differentiation in me and 
had I expressed it. 

SCARRON : Personal advantage — that you must leave 
out of the picture. Since it is incontestable that every 
step forward of mankind depends upon the mainten- 
ance of perfect virility. 

Louise: Pshaw. 

MANDELSTAM : Who would have thought ten years ago 
that we would be flying ? 

THEOBALD : I am happy above all to see you both agree 
so absolutely, How pleasant to have two roomers who 
aren't always scatching their eyes out. 


~ MANDELSTAM : Because man stands to man. 
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SGARRAN You still owe us an explanation of your 2) 
opinion. Up to now you merely have rejected ours, 
MANDELSTAM : I suppose Zeppelin is no hero ? ; 
Scarron : Can we do without Plato and Kant? 
: MANDELSTAM : What would the world be without rail 

2 roads and telephones ? 

Scarron : Without his precursors, Goethe is an impossi 
bility. And even if you deny Pontius Pilate, you let 
Goethe stand ? 

MANDELSTAM : And Wagner. The most sacred bea 
mankind ! 

THEOBALD : (slowly) Besides this, there are still many y 
other things. Having children, and such things. | 

MANDELSTAM : Always talking about women ! 

THEOBALD : Don’t roar against me. Have I doubted fog 
a moment the accuracy of your facts ? 

ScaRRON : No God could do that. 

THEOBALD : But the two facts that I tell you from exper- 
ience, — that at least women have a heart and bring 
children into the world — gets you excited. 

ScarRON : Incredible. Those are platitudes that are as 
solid as — 

THEOBALD : If you please ? 4 

ScarRon : I can’t think of a comparison for the moment, 

t». There’s no use having polemics with you. 

THEOBALD : Have another glass of Miinchener. Louise, 
fill ap Mr. Scarron’s glass again. 

ScaRron : Thank you. 

THEOBALD: We might go to the zoo tomorrow. They 
have just gotten a giraffe. 

MANDELSTAM : (bursting out laughing) Giraffes ! 

THEOBALD : What are you laughing at ? 

MANDLEstTAM : I’m thinking my part. 

THEOBALD : To be honest, "} myself would never have 
had the idea to look at such an animal. At oti 
am averse to such sensations and curiosities of nature, 
But since Mr. Scarron keeps after me in this wa 
shall have to do something for my education. 
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MANDELSTAM : (bursts out laughing) 

THEOBALD : Not so noisy, Mr. Mandelstam. 

ScARRON : My dear friend, you are deceiving us with a 
limitation -— 

MANDELSTAM : Nothing in his bean ! 

THEOBALD : (to Mandelstam) Don’t explode around here 
with your measly strenght. 

ScarrRon : Should not a noble young wife beside you be 
cause for highest achievements ? To lift yourself out 
of your sphere. 

THEOBALD : My wife’s parents are tailors. They have been 
tailors for generations. 

Louise : Six brothers died on the field of honor. 

MANDELSTAM : Today no man would be so stupid as to 
let himself be slaughtered that way. 

THEOBALD : Well, so that’s not the custom any more. 
Patriotism not modern ? 

MANDELSTAM : While you almost made me sick before, 
now you cure me again. In spite of certain external 
inferiorities, I feel now like another man and know 
that battalions stand behind me. No, we will not stand 
for that cant any more; we know what that’s all 
about. The highest born derive like Mr. Scarron and 
myself from the monkey, all mankind is equal and 
everyone can reach the highest position. 

THEOBALD : I agree with you — if he can. But there are 
beings, for whom one position is like the other, and 
above all they prefer the one in which they are. With 
what was given me by birth I am, according to my 
station in the most favorable of positions, and certain 
of it right up to my death, and I do not differ very much 
from my colleagues in the entire Fatherland. Only 
special efficiency or extraordinary disgrace could take 
away from me the certainties it guaranties me. 

Scarron : That’s frightful, sir. Slave morality. 

THEOBALD : (grinning) Not at all. I lose my liberty if 
the world looks at me in some special way. My incons- 
picnousness is my magic cloak, under which I can 
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ture. 

ScarRON : God forbid that your faith should be shared 
by your colleagues. 

THEOBALD : | don’t know what my colleagues think about 
it, but that progressive conceptions are not liked 
higher up I can guarantee. One of our office chiefs 
tolerated that his wife went with another man ; as he 
explained in his disciplinary note, he did not want 
to rein in the egoistic nature of his wife, an expression 
which formerly was popular in connection with 
horses. Today he sells mineral water at the corner 
of Widenmacher — and Fischerstrasse. 

ScCARRON : A martyr. His wife will look up to him. 

LoulseE : His wife despises him thoroughly. 

SCARRON : But you must be mistaken, 

Louise: From the bottom of her soul. 

MANDLESTAM : | doubt that, too 

THEOBALD : We had better leave that to those two. 

MANDELSTAM : I happen to have a proof in my own past. 
I was living with that littke Mrs. Fruehling who has 
the saloon on the Ahornstrasse, and her husband tole- 
rated the relationship. 

THEOBALD: That her name is Fruehling and that she 
lives in Ahornstrasse does not give the matter any 
special weight. 

Louise: (Getting up) Goodnight. 

THEOBALD: You stay until we all go, 

MaNpDE stam : Since that time she worships her husband. 

THEOBALD : I'll have to drink a glass of brandy on that. 
Is there anybody who wants to go’ with me to the 

Golden Basket for a quarter of an hour, ; 

ScaRRON: I am more confused than I can express It. 
For the first time such a conception of life comes to 
me as a conviction. 

THEOBALD : That of a little man. 


ScarRON : But still a man, I feel that you would not . 


relinquish if under any condition, 
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} THEOBALD ; Under no condition. Because I would simply 
__ fall into the water. 


SCARRON : It would be a task. At any rate, it will have 
to be tried. 

THEOBALD : Don’t bother about it. 

MANDELsrTAm : J, too, think it useless. 

THEOBALD : I might let it be tried together with a little 
glass of brandy. 

SCARRON : Above all, please take this affair as bitterly 
and as earnestly as I do. 

THEOBALD : No. Otherwise I will stop being polite and 
some words that I tolerate like this would find an 
echo which would not be dangerous for the other 
fellow alone. Come along, then. 

ScaRRON : Even if you proceed froma theory of immut- 
able values — 

THEOBALD : Come along, too, Mandelstam. They have 
an excellent Muenchener there. 

MANDELSTAM : Thanks, I'll go to bed. 

THEOBALD : Everybody his own way. (He leaves with 
Scarron) 

ScaRRONn : (violently gesticulating beside Theobald) Even 
if you assume with Kant — (both exeunt) 

MANDELsTAM: After this conversation I have to look 
at many things with different eyes. To live beside 
this squarehead is hell. To be sure I have found ob- 
tuseness elsewhere, too,but suchstupidity — why, that’s 
a prize ass. And at the same time a clumsy confiden- 
tial air, because I happened to mention en passant 
that I was not the stronger of the two. Beside such a 
creature, of course, Mr. Scarron impresses one like 
God Almighty, if the comparison hits the point. 
Then, also, one has to have a diabolical brutality to 
give a fellow a northeast room and at the same time 
to assume that his health is entirely ruined. 

Louise: You agreed with Mr. Scarron that one should 
not have pity for everybody. 
_~Manpetstam: Pity. Who wants that ? Decency and 
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nobility of sentiment, these I demand, and I will have 
a to admit it, Mr. Scarron proved these qualities in the 
ie highest degree. ‘ 
ab Louise : How ? Right before me, you asserted thet you 
P would have to insist absolutely onthe room in order 
to be near me personally. ; 
MANDELSTAM : But if it means my certain death ! 
LoulsE : You exaggerate. 
MANDELSTAM: (laughing) Exaggerate. Northeast for 
a weak lunged man — the comparison is lacking there 
In addition, my nerves, of course, must revolt with 
the consciousness of such a fact. Rind of a tree! 
Demolish — One can see clearly how she loses her 
leaves ! You and your robust health, cheeks like rouge 
(He runs into his room) Not even a double window, 
Without a woolen shirt I'l! croak tonight and mine is 
in the laundry. (he comes back) Do you believe that 
vears are necessary to bring a weakened organism 
under the earth ? (vanishes again to his room) Did he 
not say himself that his colleague would die in three 
days ? And then, the window latch does not work, 
(reappears) What was that about the tube ? For hea- 
vens sake, he was talking about a tube! Say some- 
thing ! 
Louise: You have already mentioned it. It has some 
connection with the nerves 
MANDELSTAM: I am utterly confused. Now I seem to 
remember. He was even talking about two tubes and 
that it would be impossible to mend them togethe 
(he disappears again and shrieks) But such a hole 
violates police regulations. Policemen stand at every 
corner, but if its a question of a poor fellow like me, 
they let him rot in a corner like a mad dog. (he reap- 
pears) what did the Doctor always do ? Just wait, 
Look at my throat. (he opens his mouth) : 
LouisE : But I don’t understand anything about it. 
MANpDELsTAM : No. Like this. (He throws himself into 
a chair and crosses his legs) Beat against the knee like 
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_ this with the palm of the hand (and as Louise does this 
and his leg jumps up, he cries out) I’m lost. Of course 

__ this one night to northeast has ruined me entirely. 

‘Loutse : (beside herself) But — 

agai : (beside himself) And then you talk about 

pity. 

Louise : (near tears) But you wanted absolutely be to 

near me. 

Manve tstam : (shrieks) This is the nearness of a grave. 

It is terrifying. We'll have to talk about that yet. 

(he,runs into his room, slamming the door, which he 

locks from the inside) (Louise stands motionless.) 


' SCENE 2. 


— Deuter appears before the glass door. Louise opens. 

DeEutER: | just met both of them arm in arm outside. 

Louise : Where have you been so late ? 

Deuter: Just left the theatre. A splendid piece by 
Sternheim. Ill tell you about it later on. You should 

_ have seen him. He was really sparkling. 

Louise: Who ? 

DevuTER: Not the giant, although he did not come off 
without honors. He, our hero! A sphere of force and 

virility about him. 

Louise: Ah. —-! 

DeutTER : Quite a reflection of his glory fell on Theobald, 

who seemed to be more moved than usual. To think 

- that you have been able to be together all day long. 

Tell me, what happened. I’m burning. 

Louise : Keep still. Mandelstam is at home. 

Deuter: Let me look deeply into your eyes. Let me 
take you by the hands and by the two arms. 

Loutse : Why do you want to do that, Trudy ? 

Deuter: To drink in the breath of your happiness. He 

~ sat on this sofa near to your being, and nearer every 

~ moment Finally leaning against the back you were 
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unable to escape from him and you did not waned to do 
it. Tell me, what did he do ? 

Louise : I don’t reniember. 

DevuTeER : You little scoundrel. You are cheating me. ] 
want a confession without reserve. Don’t hesitate, 
dear Louise. I have read more than you think and ] 
dream of such things. Though I did not see it, still ] 
know about it. How it began! Did he put his arm 
around you ? 

LouisE : He was sitting in the room somewhere. 

Deuter: And you ? 

Louise: At the table. 

Deuter: Then he came up to you. 

LouIsE : He stood where he was. 

DEUTER : And ? 

LoutseE: Talked. 

DeEvuTER : What ? Can you repeat it ? Marvellous things, 

Louise : There was a buzzing in my ears. 

Deuter: Like lightning he exploded into you. It must 
be like that. That is what I have read. And before his 
virile strength your body becomes weak, your feet 
refuse to move. y 

Louise: I was like that. For a moment all my senses 
fled. 

DeEuTER : Oh, happy woman! And then ? 

Louise : He came to me. 

DEvuTER: Oh, Louise. And ? 

LoutsE: Talked. 

Deuter: And ? 

Louise: Said something. 

Deuter: And ? 

LoulseE: Talked. 

DeEuTER: And then ? 

LouIsE : What ? 

Deuter: When he had said everything. 

LouIsE: He went away. 

DEUTER: What ? 

LoutsE: He went away. 
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DEUTER: What did he do ? 

Louise: He went away. 

Deuter: And called, I love you. 

LoulIsE: Yes. 

Deuter: And you ? 

Louise : I, too. 

Deuter: I’m yours! 

Louise: Yes, that ! 

DEUTER : You, too ? 

Louise: From my heart. 

DevuTeER: At last. And then ? 

Louise: He went away. 

DEUTER: Where ? 

Louise: Into his room. 

DevuTER : You followed him ? 

Louise: No. 

DEUTER : Oh, poor woman ! 

Louise: As he closed the door, I followed and dared to 
knock. 

DevuTER : You knocked ? 

Louise : But he didn’t open the door. 

Deuter: What? Locked himself in? Now I get it. 
Mandelstam was there. 

LovulsE : No. 

DevuTER : Are you sure ? Not nearby, without your seeing 
him ? But he probably had noticed him. 

Louise: Ha! 

Deuter: Think a bit. 

Louise: To be sure, Mandelstam did come in right 
afterward. 

DeEuTER: Ha! 

Louise: I’m surprised that I’m only thinking about it 
now. . 

DEUTER: You see, you see! Trying to deform my hero! 
Emotionally gone too far, he suddenly notices the 
sneaking fox against whom I warned him. Then speech 
and gesture become like everyday. The delicate 
man becoming upset and excited goes away and the 
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greedy eyes of the intriguer find the woman alone 


tunity to renew his oath of love ? 

LourisE: Yes. And showed his jealousy to the barber, 

Deuter: Thus I have gotten a better picture of him 
from a distance than you who saw him in front of you. 

Louise : But later on, while the men were talking — 

DeuTeER : What were they talking about ? 

Louise : It was entirely lost to me. I went outside and 
wept. 

DeuTER : What you understood was false. 

LouIsE : Then it was false, when I spoke of aversion to 
my husband and love for the other. Then from the 
first day life was only deception, when the pain, which 
clutched at my throat during his talk, proved false. 

DeuTER: You understood him in those moments as 


little as his former consideration. You did not unders- | 


tand what he was after. Listen and have confidence 
in my deepest conviction: he is preparing now the 
deed that will conquer you. 

LoutseE : Iam plunged in doubt, I will always be unhap- 


py- 

DEUTER : O you of little faith, Not for nothing does he 
take your husband away from you at night, Not for 
little things does he fascinate him with life’s fire, and 
entangle him deeply in reflections and problems. If 
you had been with me in the theatre, you would build 
on the happiness just ahead of you. A man appeared 
there, who climbed walls, burst gates, set fire, to be 
near his beloved one. Streams of conviction poured 
forth as to the power of man over us poor creatures. 
Little fool, what shall we do? The time we waste 
talking we steal from the waiting hero. Goodnight. A 
kiss. I swear by the bones of all the saints — it will 
happen ! Quiet. Go to bed. Put out all the lights. He’s 
coming. (She dashes out) 


Louise : Is it possible ? (For a moment she sits motionless 
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_ listening, then she goes to the window and looks out, sits 
down again, gets up and steps into her bedroom, where 
_ she lights the lamp. Coming back, she begins, her face 

_ pressed to the door of the house, to undress herself. Then “a 
_ steps sound from the stairs. She puts out the light on the e: 
_ stage and stands trembling, but the sound is lost again 
She says: No! . 
_ Mechanically her fingers continue unbuttoning. Now she = 
approaches Mandelstam’s door, the knob of which she 

touches and goes back with dragging steps into the opening 

of her bedroom. There she remains, lighted from behind, 
in her drawers, combing slowly and with eternal repeti- 
tion her loose hair, while at intervals Mandelstam’s regular 

snoring shakes the air.) 
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Translated from the German and adapted 
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FOOD OF THE EARTH 


Nathaniel, I shall talk to you about waiting. 
I have seen the plain wait after summer; wait for 
_ a bit of rain. The dust of the road had become too light 
and each breath of air whirred it upward. It was not 
even a desire anymore; it was an apprehension. The 
earth was cracking with dryness, better to welcome 
_ the water. The smell of the flowers on the heather be- 
came wellnigh unbearable. Everything swooned be- 
neath the sun. Every afternoon we rested on the terrace 
sheltered somewhat from the extraordinary brilliance 
of the day. That was the time, when the conetrees, 
charged with pollen, stir their branches lightly in order 
o scatter their fruitfulness far and near. The sky had 
become stormy and all nature was waiting. The moment 
was too oppressingly solemn, for all the birds had be- 
come mute. There rose from the earth such a flaming 
breath that one almost fainted, and the pollen of the 
fir-trees came like a golden smoke from the branches 
— Then it rained. 
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I have seen the sky tremble with waiting for dawn: 
One by one the stars went out. The meadows were — 
F flooded with dew; the air had only icy caresses. It — 
ma seemed for some time that life dimly outlined wanted 

ae. to linger for sleep, and my head, still tired, became 
: filled with torpor. I walked to the edge of the wood; | 
f I sat down; each beast took up its work once more, | 
and its joy in the certainty that the day would come, 
and the mystery of life began to stir again in every 


indentation of the leaves. — Then came the day. 
I have also seen other dawns — I have seen the 


waiting for night. 
Nathaniel, may every act of waiting in you be not | 
even a desire — but simply a disposition for welcoming 
it. — Await everything that comes to you — but desire — 
) only that which comes to you — Do not desire anything ~ 
; save what you have... Understand that at each mo- 
ment of the day you may possess God in his totality 
| — May your desire be love, and your possession amour- 
ous... for what is a desire that is not efficacious ? | 


Really, Nathaniel, you possess God and you had 
i not noticed it! — To possess God is to see him; but 
. one does not look at him. Did you not, along any path, 
Balaam, see God, when your ass stopped before him 
. — because you, you imagined him differently. — But, 
7 Nathaniel, it is only God one cannot wait for. — To 
7 wait for God, Nathaniel, means not to understand that ~ 
you already possess him. — Do not distinguish God 
from happiness and put all your happiness into the 
moment. ‘ 


I have carried all my belongings in me, like the wo- 
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men of the pale Orient who carry their entire fortune 
with them, At every little moment of my life I have 
been able to feel in me the totality of my belongings. 
It was not by the accumulation of many special things, 
but merely by worshipping them. I have constantly 
kept all my belongings within my power. 


Look at the evening as if the day were to die there ; 

And at the morning, as if everything were being 
born there. 

May your vision be new at every moment. 

The wise man is he whom everything astonishes. 


All the fatigue of your head, Nathaniel, comes from 
the diversity of your goods. You do not even know 
which one among all others you prefer and you do not 
understand that the only good is life. The smallest 
moment of life is stronger than death, and denies it. 


Death is only the furlough for another life — so that 
everything may be ceaselessly renewed — so that no 


form of life retain that longer than it needs to say this. 
Happy the moment, when your word echoes. All the 
rest of the time, listen — but when you speak, do not 
listen anymore. 


You must burn all books in you, Nathaniel. 
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é 
To Worship What I Have Burned. 


There are books one reads while sitting on little boards 
Before a schoolroom desk. 


There are books one reads while walking 
(And that is also because of their format) ; 
These are for the forests, those are for the country-side, 
And nobiscum rusticantur, said Cicero. 1 
There are those I read in the stage-coach ; 
Others while lying in hay-lofts. 


Others to make them despair. 
There are those in which the existence of God is proven; | 
Others where one cannot get this. 


There are those one could only admit 
In private libraries ; 

There are those that have been praised 
By many authorized critics. 


There are those where only bee-raising is discussed, 
And that some finda bit special ; 

Others in which there is so much talk of nature 
That afterwards walking does not seem worth while. 
There are those the wise men despise 

But that excite the little children. 


There are those called anthologies 
In which has been put the best that has been said on @ ny 
subjec ect 
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There are those that would make you love life ; 
Others after which the author committed suicide. 


There are those that sow hatred 

And that gather what they have sown. 

There are those that in reading seem to shine, 

Ecstatic and lovely with humility. 

There are those one loves like brothers 

Who are purer and who lived better than we ; 

There aresome in unusual hand writings 

And that one does not understand, even after studying 
them a great deal. 


Nathaniel, when shall we have burnt all the books. 


There are some that are not worth four sous ; 
Others that are worth a considerable price. 


There are those that speak of kings and queens, 

And others that speak of very poor folk. 

There are some whose words are sweeter 

Than the stir of leaves at noon. 

It was a book that St. John ate upon Patmos, 

Like a rat, — but I would rather have raspberries — 
That filled his entrails with bitterness 

And afterward he had many visions. 


Nathaniel ! when shall we have burnt all the books ! 


It is not enough for me to read that the sands of 


the beach are soft; I wish my naked feet to feel it. 


All knowledge which has not been preteced by a sen- 


- sation is useless to me. 


I have never seen anything sweetly beautiful in the 


world without desiring at once that all my tenderness 


_ touch it. Amorous beauty of the earth, the efflorescence 
of Our: surface is wonderful. O landscape, into which 
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my desire has plunged. Open country, where my quest 
walko abroad — alley-way of papyrus which closes — 
over water; reeds curved over the river; opening of 
clearings ; appearance of the plain in the embrasure 
of branches ; of limitless promises. I have walked in — 
the corridors of rocks and plants. I have seen springs 
pass by — volubility of phenomena. 


Since that day, every instant of my life took on for 
me the novel savour of an absolutely ineffable gift. Thus 
I lived in an almost perpetual passionate stupefaction. | 
Very quickly I reached drunkenness and loved to walk 
in a sort of giddiness. 

Surely, every laughter I met on lips — I wanted 
to embrace it; blood on cheeks, tears in eyes—I wan- 
ted to drink it; bite into the flesh of all the fruits that 
leaned their branches towards me. A hunger greeted 
me atevery inn; before every spring a thirst awaited 
me a special thirst, before each one ; —. and I would 
have liked to have other words to tell of my desires 

For walking where a road opened up before me ; 
For resting, where the shade invited me ; 
For swimming near deep waters ; 

For love or slumber in every bed. 

I have placed daringly my hand on each thing and — 
I believed that I had rights over every object of my — 
desires. — (And after all, whatever we desire, Natha- — 
niel, is not so much possession as love.) Ah, may every- 
thing be iridescent before me; may every beauty 
become clothed and decorated with my love. 4 


, Translated from the French 
| by EUGENE JOLAs. 


(Book I, Chapter III of Les Nourritures terran 
La Nouvelle Revue Frangaise.) 
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; THREE VERSES 
~ A Room \ % 
__ is a pastoral on a syrinx, rs 
_ ora forest of magnolias in bloom 
r exotic with somnolent sables ; (Sam 
; until a window emits dawn, : 
and dimensions, and chairs, and tables. * 
- A Room : 
is a measure of the years “! 


_ since Buccolos the Janitor invisible 

 trilled his radiator pipes with steam — 
_ performing the miracle of fire ag 
to banish his flocks’s awakening-dream, 


— ARoom | er 
corrupts reality : 


beyond the morning’s stainless steel — 
yea, and the twang of the descending stair, 
is the lady-left , = 
where the winds of night had swept 
her — sleeping in her lovely hair. 
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WIND DRIFT 


take your pain and the vast sea of fear 
which is you 

and set sail 

4 drift with the wind 

for the wind that has swept over the earth 
and the waters of the earth 

¥ has known the beginning of all things 

and has walked with death 


4 even before the breath of life was man 
ys let it take you to all ports 


om for the end is everywhere 
Y and when the heart shall have grown heavy 
with the sea and the unfilled sky 


a ; and shall not know how to speak 
“a for fullness ; 
= afraid lest one word 


break into a thousand shreds and particles 
this whole round weight of light 

lay down your pride 

kneel before the wind 

do not be too proud to kiss the feet of the wind 
and strength will come to you 
even like the wind’s 

of nothing and nowhere 
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you can lay down one self 
after another upon this bed 
seeking relief 
and you gaze into their quiet faces 
wondering what part of you 
they hide 
is it this anguished bloom 
this half-sealed sight 
this muttering half-spent fire 
as if light could yield up 
one single particle of its soul 
these are no longer you 
do you not see 
how their faces are masks 
and their quiet stifled laughter 
one carries a burden 
to lighten the heart 

why does one seek 
to cast off himself 
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WAIT A ROUND CENTURY 


wait a round century 
and then another and another 
and there willbe no more of light 
or less of earth or less of flesh 
a or more of thirst and fire 
— for all things come to this 
a the moment spends itself 
in ruinous impotence 
e and we remain 
again asking ourselves over and over 
ae it cannot be we have already passed 
our shadow 
wait a round century 
polish learned discourses 
on stars refine the soul 
give your feet wings 
and it will come again to this 
the moment spends itself 
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‘inous impotence 
wait a round century 
break your spider-head 
with fine-spun questionings 


on God and how he made the earth 


who also broke his flesh and bone 
against unyielding light 


say this the broken faith 


of men who know too much to see 


but while you wait 


- question 


and discuss learnedly 
the moment comes 


_ plucks you by the beard 


and you have passed 
your shadow 


and another century 


a 
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LATER WONDER 


someday when wonder 

will come to me 

as 1 have known her once 
white-eyed and all aglow with light 
I shall say nothing 

simply look into your eyes 
and press your hand 

not too tightly 

in that moment 

the word I have never spoken 
will flutter over us 

like silent wings 

and you will understand 


TO BLANCHE 


then I took — 
my dream-earth 

that has lain 

so long 

— cold 

so that my blood was cold 

and my veins were thin streams 

of silent congealed wonder 

oh transparent streams of death 

I took | 
this earth 

even the beat was gone 
and said 

this too must go 

for always 

there must be nothing 
not even a thread 

of you 

love how 

else find me 

know me 
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Bh: When night comes over my house, I wrap myself in 
ee my loneliness. Astrology celebrates a revolution, and the 
wilderness shudders with organs, with herbs, with anten- 
nae, with pulses, with rememberings. Seraphim flutter: 
over the village, where the young woman lies dead in- 
her wounds, and her brain has rotted in alcohol. Funeral - 
bells whimper requiem, and the end is a prison, a flake of 
blood, a nudity, a shriek into nothingness. Then silence 
bears the motherland of my tempests. Fall crocus waves | 
on the meadows and autum cries itself to sleep. I will | 
, not go anywhere save to the white stone, where the 
bi moon bursts in crystal. The sheep have come streaming: 
‘ ~ over the hill and the shephard’s horn shrills like a redemp- 
tion. I had forgotten boulevards, subways, furnaces, 
locomotives, dance-halls. But glaucous eyes dream of 
adultery, and the faces of monkey-men peer through 
window-panes. The glasses splinter, when the hypochon 
driacs bleed their phrases and the umbilical illusion 
D th; bursts from the Sabbath. Fetid lanes cry sadness, whi e 
: the wind sweeps newspapers down the dust. Somewhere 
an old woman gazes out of a window and thinks of per- 


fidies and asteroids. B 
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Ploughmen go over lonely acres. The village sinks into 
sleep. O drug of fanatic dialogues! When the wine has 
flown red as their blood, and the last sheep have troubled 
the spiders, catalepsy will grip the muscles, the hungers, 
the thirsts, the delirium. Dementia wings hugely over 
the gables, and the chimneys grow blue with fear. There 
is a cataclysm, and the birds die in the pine-trees, while 
the phantoms whine. Now comes night, and the city I 
love flames into a conflagration, and the alcohol sings 
forgotten memories. But the dead woman lies in swale 
of candles. All your lightnings are forgotten. Your revolt 
has been a fable — your vertigo waited for accents of - 
spring. The narcotics of her moons took body, and hallu- 
cinations dragged a chemistry of sounds, of sights, of 
laughter, of conspiracies, making her the neighbor of 
colored beasts.A great drunkenness stumbles through the 
road. The asters grow arms white as children’s thoughts. 
Tam hypnotized in yellow leaves. The oil lamp sputters 
in a hut, and the paralyzed woman stares into the 
timber fire. Bones play against ageold walls. My thoughts 
are somnambulists in a riot of grey winds. The dogs 
bark at dying things, but the owl hides in the ivy. A 
precipice waits at the edge of the mysterious forest,whe- 
re the hazel nut has lived long enough. I make speeches 
to the goat-girl who wanders home. My disasters have 
been buried in a vanished epoch, and the angelus swal- 
‘lows my migratory myths. 


Iii 


[felt an epidemic of hawthorns. Dialogues were sagas 
ina province ravaged by sleep. I stood in a garret, where 
spiders wandered over chairs, calendars, knick-knack, 
debris of fanaticism. Voices whispered behind the walls, 
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and my loneliness was a convulsion. A crucifix smeared 
“a with saliva lay in a corner, and worms crawled about: 
as What was the music I heard, when midnight struck ? 
2 And suddenly eyes stared at me, as I walked up and down 
on the room, holding a swallow in my hand. I hid behind a _ 

curtain, but hands came near and fumbled at my throat. 

O shriek into the stars! Acacias fell into a brook, and 

floated towards a river. | am born of shadowed violence. _ 

The bells began to toll in a rhythm that knew no law, 

save the earth’s The cassocked negro laughed, while my 
friend drew pictures of nuns with white breasts. The — 
mill-town held its masquerade in the dismal longing of 
soot. Fires roared in furnaces along canals, and the lone- — 
liness of the foreigners was something that cried the — 
liberty of a fever. Ecstatic travellers, we wandered in~ 
negations, and brewed the passion of a revolution. My — 
unrest stormed against the tranquillities of the sallow — 
men, The river gulped my childhood, my machines, my — 
homesickness, my automata. I found myself in a sorrow — 
of waiting,and the birds in my mind fluttered with metal-_ 
lic wings.Sometimes I fled my sleep,when the children sta- — 
red at me,and the mills rusted with subversions.But dawn 
was a hysteria, and the day sank gloomily against me, 
Immense was the hunger for blue silences in the hills. 


IV 


Shadow houses burned steep into the sky. I was deser-— 
ted amid cubes. Fluttered moths in iron lightnings. Ra- 
| vines bled women, oh balsam of knees ! My everywhere — 
rocked itself into the pulse of a sulphur, and the waters 
were endless over my tombs. But the legend cried once 
; more. When the stars came, I cursed their purple, | 
: flamed against their symphonies, I blossomed into a 
rose, into a dew, into the brain of a demented one. And 
she was without child. The fanfare of a September gar- 
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den called from far away. Canoes went down the river 
to the sea. Hair winged blood. The train slumbered over 
the bridge, and the hill was a thread, a down, a foam. The 
city hid a desert devastated by a simoon.Tattoo breasts 
drop. The pavement showed a hippogriff, a corral isle, 
a forest. The spiral spaced an oboe. Paradise was an 
acre in an orgy, and the ghost with the bomb ebbed to 
an abyss. The oasis was lost long ago. Where could I 
go to escape the wail of death? Canals gurgled under me. 
Flutes raptured. The zones of my longing were gleams. 
Only one dancer left his blood in the hall, and I stumbled 
over the corpse of a law. What is the wilderness but a wall, 
a moss, a thorn-tree shivering on the highroad ? A 
hotel winked near the square, and she flew into the chaos 
of her Gethsemane. Eternity overflowed into an arc- 
lamp. There was a blessed star, and the misery of the day 
crawled into a God. The last annunciation was heard, 
when the night pressed against the poppy-banks, and the 
milk of the fog flowed into a fire. Then the city burst 
with its sleep, its whores, its axes, its subways, its skys- 
crapers, its murders, its ink, its wounds. An angel cried, 
whipped by a demon with furious muscles. 


V 


When the apocalyptic hours come, you will be with 
me violet absynthe. Your dress sickers into the meadow 
grass. The dregs of the wine-glass shimmered in the af- 
ternoon sun, and the cards will ward off the lava that 
waits on the hill-top. Your songs are shattered planets. 
When the sonata dies and the beams of the garret shake 
with dark rememberings, your shadow is my hope, my 
fatality, my cruel portrait. The anonymous problem 

‘dissolves in‘the rain of my wishes. The oracle is the 
thesaurus of a medium, and the history of my desires 
‘shuns the chloroform. You hide from me the disease 
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of a logos and of a disenchantment born in a spidery 
vault. There are explosions of intransigeant ceremonials 
bitter with the discords of maladies. When all-soul’s 
day comes, the bells will shriek my blasphemies. And 
I step through the shuddering grass towards the moon 
a that rises above the vermine, and my bones are los 
Ne in space. My reflections wind around your eyes, while 
, sleep blues and gleams. I carry your heart through the. 
na mist that floats into a fairy tale. There is a fussilade 
of words, and the chimney trembles with the wind. Have | 
Ni you forgotten that a city was the fermentation of fears, 
a and that. our droshky waited for a midnight? O 
ff shepherdess against the chaos of sneers, your voice sings” 
: down the stubble-fields, where the wild cats rule their 
"< 


dynasties, and the locusts break the tumult. The lichens 
do not doubt the devotion of my waiting. Soon you will 
grow into an efflorescence of immortal monotones down 
a road of earthlessness. Our voyage will end in the are, 
the tree, the grotto, the fruit that ripens in the forgotten 

room. 
VI | 
bay Infected dreams ride down the wind. Nothing is left 
a except the rumors of my dust. The sophisms have been 
dashed to pieces. My hopes are migratory birds in a sad 
sky. O drunkenness of my evasions ! The harvest is over, 
a and J want to walk to my deep, deep insurrections. lam 
B tired of silences and caverns. O intolerable burden of my 
¥ visions | I have seen pollen on the wind, willows turnec¢ 
russet, my friends gone with the smoke of the potato-~ 
fields. And now my solitudes swirl like larvae. Hugt 
are the ramparts of hate. The prairie fire crushes mys 
teries. I walk through yellow leaves and cry. Nothing ii 
with me save my forgetting, and the memory of eve 
nings in the catacombs of cities I love. There is a far-o' 
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he that a the delirium of my Rishee. I am the 
wind that sweeps past my house. All my words are muti- 
ated into nothingness, and my compass reads south. 
What does it matter, if the rain comes? The hair of the 
{ -arc-lamps flutters in the avenues. I leave my darkness be- 
hind and grow into a thunder. There is a peninsula, where 
the lies hide in the blossoms of the heather. When the 
_hightmare i in my sister’s eyes has ceased, I can be happy 
again. Blue beaches rise on the isles of my Antilles, and 
the last incandescence lingers in the conquests of my 
mind. O singing atlas of my senses ! O geography of my 
conscience, my tropical forgetting! My hunger goes to 
-savannahs, where I sink into years that know the sorce- 
ties of sleep, the violet lightning of fevers, the dusk of 
eyes darkling with prophecies. 
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SUMMER STIRRING 


When the orchard calls to the tower, 
You will swoon if clouds come nearer, 
Ants and daffodils prepare for rain. 
Bridges remain suspended. 

Streams, buoyantly whirling, 

Resume a freshened reverie. 

Then the hawk reviews the sedges 

To find some frightened thing. 


WYNNE WOOD 


_ Where the sorrowful hoarhound roars 

; in mournful threnody, 

_ Where the sapphire whirls i 

in starry interstices, 

: There the stuffed birds sit 

rejoicing in the wind, 

There the paper trees prepare for love, 

The metal flies revise their wings of shell. 

Inaudibly murmuring magnesia, lowing, 

_ Slaking their nostrils in hot mounds of dust, 
Raise pallid cries of laughter. 

On the eve of my leaving 

_ May I throw down no warnings. 
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TIME 


Flowing on a high, white line 
That knows no space, 
Asymptote to our abyss 
Toward which we illimitably and vainly reach, 
Nor can comprehend by any whim, 
ae Nor detract on its causeless, trackless flight, 
Existing neither before nor after it has been, 
; Known to no star or cloud or graph of depth, 
i Although their afferent and clausian self, 
ite Time is the antrum from which, already dead, we spring. 
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‘THE HEART OF THE MUSICAL CLOCK 
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_ That little Japanese print she gave me 

— T lost in a crowd, 

one doesn’t need to travel so far, 

have you already seen the lace on the breast of your 
; loves ? 
_ That is poetry surely. 

ion 


f 

In the calender is the month of May, 

oh, you boys of sixteen, oh you women of twenty-seven, 
in the calender is the month of May m 
and you have arms, legs and a head, ae 
I should like to turn into words, embraces and perfume, 
= 
— to blow away 

_ like a dandelion. 


ae - Translated from the Czech and adapted 
by V. RoHACEK AND Bravia IMs. 
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Lend me your great roar, your vast and gentle pace, 

Your nocturnal creeping through lighted Europe, 

O train de luxe! and the anguishing music 

Shaking along your gold leathered corridors, 

While behind the heavy brass latches of the lacquered 
doors 

Sleep the millionnaires. 
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I wander humming through your corridors 

And follow your race to Vienna and Budapesth, 
Mingling my voice with your hundred thousand voices, — 
O Accordeon-Train ! 


All the sweetness of living I felt for the first time ; 
In a berth of the Nord-Express between Wirballen and_ 

Pskow. 3 
We were gliding through meadows where shepherds 
Stood dressed in raw, soiled sheeps’skins g 
At the foot of trees clustered so that they looked like 

hills.. a 
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(Eight o’clock of an autumn morning, and the beautiful 
singer 

With violet eyes sang in the berth next to mine.) 

And you, huge ice-blocks through which I saw Siberia 
and the Samnium Moutains, pass. 

Rugged, flowerless Castille and the Marmara Sea under 
a warm rain ! 

Lend me, o Orient-Express, Sued-Brenner Bahn, o lend 
me 

Your miraculous low roar and 

Your voices vibrant like a cord; 

Lend me the light and easy breathing 

Of the high, thin locomotives that have such gentle 

Movements, of the express locomotives, 

Riding effortless before four yellow, gold-lettered cars 

In the mountain solitudes of Serbia, 

And further on, through Bulgaria, full of roses... 


Ah! may those sounds and this movement 
Enter my poems and utter 

My unutterable life for me, my life 

Like a child’s that wants to know nothing, save 
To hope eternally for elusive things. 


Translated from the French 
by EUGENE JoLAs. 
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EPITAPH FOR LAZARUS 


Heap stone on stone, lest any jesting Christ 
Decide again one life has not sufficed. 


FROM « MANHATTAN ANTHOLOGY » 


WHORE. 


q Everybody 
# used her 

as earth 
before 

and now 
Death 
knocks 

at the door. 


MISANTHROPE. 


This fellow 
was always 
goddamning things 
from the cradle _ 
Bp’ to the sod. 
me: And doubtless 
i if he 
should wake up again 
he’ll begin 
goddamning God. 
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I mute in rain wind crow darkling 
Nowhere stop you walkst in fir 
Haende tasten apportez-moi du vin 
Icy sleep the spider run 


PENNON 


You waitest 

Thine saviour o eglogue 
Shnay envases 

Thine menestrel mouth 
Blood goots 

You tremblest earth 
Thine lips mute 

An obe will time 
Electric sobs 

You waitest 

The coorb of my wounds. 
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Oor forests hear thine voice it winks i 
a Rayines fog gleamen and the eyes a 
When night comes dooze and nabel sinks dp 
_ Trowm quills unheard and lize. ag 
; 
BS GULF 
This dies irea clirrs in brass 
iT: Ne 
_ Lide stupefiant sea Ge 
_ Words bell in larms and herds of grass ; 
_ Thine name they shry to me ey 


Mine nerves are pollen of your share 
_ Flames bloom and anodeen 

Thine rhythms vibre from calvaire 
Quirl troymer vaticeen 
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- Autumn wish the houses crool 

_ Grainfields die in gold 

Birds narcosis stylite fool 

‘ Arsh seraphicold 

hi 
STORY 


Downhill the poplars floom and frow 
A wind fouets cornay 

Halloo — the earth’s meli-melo 
The inn wines far away 


ae 


STATEMENT 


The mood of yesterday is a painful thing. 
To-day : 
Tam a force. 
Tam a dynamo. 
I spin the intellectual spheres, 
plot new orbits. 
Why do you approach me, 
Me the august the royally dynamic ? 
Your inventions dangle behind me. 
I have folded them in moth-proof bags 
and forgotten them. 
Why should I linger in cluttered attics ? 


The sun moves shadows. 
The sun is hard-working. 
He sweats over his load. 


But I ponder new combustions, 
Mechanical Dynasties, 

and crack milleniums 

into seconds. 


Do not disturb me. 
I shall create a gargoyle 
from your rubbish. 
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A NOTE ON THE RECENT WORK 
OF JAMES JOYCE 


by WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 


A subtitle to any thesis on contemporary reputations 
-might well be : How truth fares among us today. I see 
no other approach, at least, to the difficulties of modern 
literary styles than to endeavor to find what truth lies 
in them. Not in the matter of the writing but in the 
style. For style is the substance of writing which gives 
it its worth as‘literature. 

But how is truth concerned in a thing seemingly so 
ghostlike over words as style ? We may at least attempt 
to say what we have found untrue of it. To a style is 
often applied the word “ beautiful”’ ; and “ Beauty is 
truth, truth beauty ”’, said Keats, “* that is all ye know 
and all ye need to know. ” By saying this Keats sho- 
wed what I take to have been a typical conviction of 

his time consonant with Byron’s intentions toward life 
and Goethe’s praise of Byron. But today we have reins- 
pected that premise and rejected it by saying, that if 

beauty is truth and since we cannot get along without 
truth then beauty is a useless term and one to be dis- 
-pensed with. Here is a location for our attack ; we have 
discarded beauty ; at its best it seems truth incomple- 
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tely realized. Styles can no longer be described as’ 
beautiful. 4 
In fact it would not be stretching the point to des- 
cribe all modern styles in their grand limits as ways _ 
through a staleness of beauty to tell the truth anew. 
The beauty that clings to any really new work is beauty 
only in the minds of those who do not fully realize the 
significance Thus tentatively. James Joyce’s style may 
be described, I think, as truth through the breakup of 
beautiful words. ; 
If to achieve truth we work with words purely, as a 
writer must, and all the words are dead or beautiful, 
how then shall we succeed any better than might a 
philosopher with dead abstractions ? or their configura-_ 
tions ? One may sense something of the difficulties by 
We reading a page of Gertrude Stein where none of the 
H words is beautiful. There must be something new done 
with the words. Leave beauty out or, conceivably, one | 
‘ might begin again, one might break them up to let the 
* staleness out of them as Joyce, I think, has done. This 
4 is, of course, not all that he does nor even a major part 


Ly of what does but it is nevertheless important. 

x In Joyce it began not without malice [ imagine. And 
a continued, no doubt, with a private end in view, as _ 
re might be the case with any of us. Joyce, the catholic 


Irishman, began with english, a fulldressed english 
which it must have been his delight to unenglish until 
i it should be humanely catholic, never at least sentimen- 
2 tal. This is purely my imagination of a possible animus. 
ny And again a broken language cannot have been less 
ff than affectionately fostered since it affords him a 
a relief from blockheaded tormentors. Admirably, of 
course, Joyce has written his words to face neither cus- | 
toms officials nor church dignitaries, catholic or protes: 
tant but the clean features of the intelligence. Having 
so suffered from the dirtiness of mens’ minds, their 
mixed ideas that is, suffered to the point of a possible 
suppression of all he puts upon paper, there is a hu mane 
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even a divine truth in his appeal to us through a style 
such as his present one which leaves nothing out. Much 
that he must say and cannot get said without his bro- 
kenness he gets down fully with it. But this is, again, 
merely a fancy. It is nothing and I put it down to show 
that it is nothing, things that have very little general 
value. 

We are confronted not by reasons for its occurence in 
Joyce’s writings but by his style. Not by its accidental 
or sentimental reasons but its truth. What does it si- 
snify ? Has he gone backward since ULYSSES ? Hish- 
hash all of it ? 

To my taste Joyce has not gone back but forward 
since Ulysses. I find his style richer, more able in its 
function of unabridged commentary upon the human 
soul, the function surely of all styles. But within this 
function what we are after will be that certain bent 
which is peculiar to Joyce and which gives him his 
value. It is not that the world is round nor even flat, 
but that it might well today be Catholic ; and as a corol- 
lary, that Joyce himself is today the ablest protagonist 


before the intelligence of that way of thinking. Such to 


my mind is the truth of his style. It is a priestly style 
and Joyce is himself a priest. If this be true to find out 
just what a priest of best intelligence intends would be 
what Joyce by his style intends. Joyce is obviously a 
catholic Irishman writing English, his style shows it 
and that is, less obviously, its virtue. 

A profitable beginning to going further is to note the 
kinship between Joyce and Rabelais. Every day Joy- 
ce’s style more and more resembles that of the old mas- 


| ter, the old catholic and the old priest. It would be rash 


~ to accuse Joyce of copying Rabelais. Much more likely 
js it that the styles are similar because they have been 
similarly fathered. dan 

Take what is most obviously on the surface in both 
of them, their obscenity. Shall we object to Joyce’s 
filth ? Very well but first answer how else will you have 
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him tell the truth. From my own experience I am per- 
fectly willing to venture that Joyce’s style has been 
forced upon him, in this respect at least, by the facts 
and that here he has understated rather than overstated 
the realistic conditions which compel him. One might 
even go on to say that in this respect of obscenity all 
other present styles seem lying beside his. Let his words 
be men and women; in no other way could so much — 
humanity walk the streets save in such hiding clothes. 
Or put it the other way: in no other way could the 
naked truth hidden from us upon the streets in clothes 
be disclosed to us in a way that we could bear or even 
recognize save as Joyce by his style discloses it. We 
should praise his humanity and not object feebly to his 
fullness, liars that we are. It would be impossible for 
Joyce to be truthful and accurate to his understanding 
by any other style. 
This it is, let us presume, to be a catholic of the world | 
or so Joyce has impressed me by his style. They say 
Joyce fears that were he to return to Ireland it would be 
seen to that they excommunicate him. I cannot believe — 
such foolishness. They are wiser than that in the church 
today. Joyce writes and holds his place I would assure — 
them solely by the extreme brilliance of his catholi- 
cism. 
And all this is no more than a reflection of the truth 
about Rabelais now common property. He was not: 
at all the fatheaded débauché we used to think him, 
gross, guffawing vulgarly, but a priest “ sensitized ” 
to all such grossness. Else his style would not have assu- 
red his lasting out a year. 
Joyce is to be discovered a catholic in his style then in 
something because of its divine humanity. Down, downit 
goes from priesthood into the slime as the church goes. 
The Catholic Church has always been unclean in its fin- 
gers and aloof in the head. Joyce’s style consonant with 
this has nowhere the inhumanity of the scientifie or 
protestant or pagan essayist. There is nowhere the 
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coldly dressed formal language, the correct collar of 
such gentlemen seeking perhaps an english reputation. 

Joyce discloses the Xray eyes of the confessional, 
we see among the clothes, witnessing the stripped back 
and loins, the naked soul. Thoughtfully the priest under 
the constant eyes of God looks in. He,jowl to jowl with the 
sinner, is seen by God in all his ways. This is Joyce. To 
please God it is that he must look through the clothes. 
And therefore the privacy of the confessional ; he must, 
so to speak, cover the ache and the sores from the wor- 
Id’s desecrating eye with a kindly bandage. Yet he must 
tell the truth, before God. 

Joyce has carried his writing this far: he has compa- 
red us his reader with God. He has laid it out clean for 
us, the filth, the diseased parts as a priest might do 
before the Maker. I am speaking of his style. I am refer- 
ring to his broken words, the universality of his grow- 
ing language which is no longer english. His language, 
much like parts of Rabelais, has no faculties of place. 
Joyce uses German, French Italian, Latin, Irish, any- 
thing. Time and space do not exist, it is all one in the 
eyes of God — and man. 

Being catholic in mind, to blatantly espouse the 
church, that is the superficial thing to do. The sensible 
thing is to risk excommunication by stupidity if it 
come to that in order to tell the truth. Therefore I rate 
Joyce far above such men as G. K. Chesterton, that 
tailor, or even Cocteau if he has turned catholic as I 
have heard, though in the case of the latter it chimes 
well with his acknowledged cleverness to be anachro- 
nistic. 

And why should we fear, as do so many protestants, 

- that all the world turn Romanist ? What in that conglo- 
merate is out of date would even there be finally cor- 
rected by the sovereign power of the intelligence than 
which nothing is greater including as it must at work A 
the instincts and emotions, that is the round brain and 
not the flat one. And this is once more Joyce’s style. 
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Tosum up, to me the writings of James Joyce, the new. 
work appearing in TRANSITION, are perfectly clear 
and full of great interest in form and content. It even — 
seems odd to me now that anyone used to seeing men 
and women dressed on the street and in rooms as we all 
do should find his style anything but obvious. If there 
is a difficulty it is this : whether he is writing to give us 
(of men and women) the aspect we are most used to or 
whether he is stripping from them the “ military and — 
civil dress ’’ to give them to us in their unholy (or holy) 
and disreputable skins. I am inclined to think he leans 
more to the humaner way. 


MADE A MILE AWAY 


i by GERTRUDE STEIN 


| Made a mile away. 
‘ Description of all the pictures that have attracted 
- some attention. 

First Millet. Several miles away or a description. 

Juan and Juanita. 
First Millet. Thirty miles away as thirty miles away. 
Juan and Juanita very differently in a place. 
| As to places. 
| Millet as to places. 
! Juan and Juanita and not as to places. 
Millet so much. 
Millet so much. 
; Millet so much Millet so much. 
Juan and Juanita for the sake of measure. To measure 
: a settler safely. Juan and Juanita in the past time. 
- And caring. ies 
- Millet has no other father has no other sister has no , ia 
other either. Millet has no other oreither as he hasno- 
other. As he has no other. 
Juan and Juanita establishes. Juan and Juanita esta- 
_ plishes grain and furs and less and silver and as you 
call and as you call it and so very much and as much 
and meaning and in enterprise and for a place and final- 


ly and as it has. 
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Bee As much of it. 
pe A second case there is a second case, there is in case 
et of it. 

} Botticelli makes more uncles for no reason. 

So much for sewing. It is as much as that. It is as 
much as that. And so much. So much so. So much for 
sewing. It is as much as that so much for sewing. 

To remain and happily to do so this is in memory 
of have it as it as it has it. This is in the memory of 
only here and there. So much so. 

The next was Tintoretto and asleep. Tintoretto and 
asleep Tintoretto Tintoretto Tintoretto and asleep 
Tintoretto for if for all if free for all if as far as as far as 
that. It is not as far as that now. Why. Because there 

a is no use because it is in use, because it is usually, usually 

how usually, as usually. And so forth. 
The next was not more so. 

The next was not more so and as much so. Giving it 

a name all the same. Harry, giving it a name all the same. 

Not Harry and not giving it a name all the same. Not 

Harry and not Harry and, and giving, Harry giving it 

a name, not Harry and not giving it a name all the same. 

Next. El Greco. Found by itself as if it were as if it 

was, it was, it was found by itself and not so for so and 

as so as so much. Longer so much longer and so much. 

So much longer and so much and Anthony and so much. 

So much so and so much. Anthony and as not so much 

longer. So much longer and seen, feel seen fell seen, 

fell saw saw it saw him, saw him sell him, see him, seen. 

As seen a scene. So and seen, seen so, seen as as much 

longer and seen as so much and as seen and so Jong. Not 

good-bye but so long. Longhi. Very nice and quiet I 

thank you. . 

Next next is next was the next was the one with as_ 

¥ sitting one as sitting two as sitting three as sitting, three 

i as sitting all three as sitting and in this way as a lap, 

in this way sitting as a lap, in this way all three all three 


as this way, Anne as this way Mary as this way, all 
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three as this way sitting as this way, this way as sitting 
and in itself to itself so itself as in as on and as on and 
as in, and so as pleased now. Have it the same. Do have 
it the same. Have it the same can have it the same. Have 
it the same as nearly. 

Next. How next. 

If I see to see if I see you see, if you see to see, if 
to see you see, as you see have it to see, have it to see 
you see. You see Courbet and it is so resembling. It so 
resembles it resembles it so, it resembles it so much. 
As much. As much as that. It resembles it as much as 
that. This as this so much this as this, as that so much 
this as this, this as that, so much this as that, this as 
this. So much as this. So much as this. Newly. 

Newly or newly and newly and newly, and newly and 
newly. Newly too. 

Which when they do. 

Have it or refuse to have it or have it or not to refuse 
to have it, or have it, have it, a question, have it, to 
question, to have it, have it, have it now. And to have 
it now. Also. 

Extra changes many doors and mixed as across. 

Felt indeed indeed felt it was indeed felt it was felt 
it was indeed it was felt and so in, principally having 
more nearly fluttered. 

Next time looking. Looking means more. Next time 
and looking and looking means more. Mention Gauguin. 
If there and Greuze,mention Gauguin if three and Greuze 
and mention Gauguin and if three and if Greuze and if 
mention Gauguin and if there and if mention and if 
mention Greuze and if to mention Greuze. If there and 
if Gauguin and if to mention and if Greuze. If there 
if and if there and if to mention. 

Greuze if to mention if three and if to mention Gau- 
guin and if to mention Greuze and if there and if Gau- 
guin and if to mention Gauguin and if to mention Greuze 
and if three. If three and if to mention and if Greuze 
if there and if to mention and if Gauguin and if to men- 
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tion and if three and if Greuze. If three and if Greuze 
if three and if to mention, If Gauguin and if to mention. — 
If to mention and if there and if to mention. 

Payed unpayed payed. Unpayed unpayed ni paHee 
payed. Paid to see it paid to see Cezanne. Whom did — 
it pay. Pay him oh yes pay him, paid him oh yes paid a; 
him, paid him oh yes paid him paid him oh yes. : 

Fancy for that. 

To have a fancy for that. 

Next. 

Next and left. 

Left. 

Left right left. 

Left right left he had a good job and he left, left, 
left right left. 

Next one and one and one make three. 

The next was was it. 

The next was the next was was it. 

Coming back to coming back to back. 

If Caesar if Cezanne if Louis if later, if Henry if in 
favour if in favour if fairer if no fairer than that if no — 
further and then is it strange that it is not any stranger — 
at all. 

This was the effect of it. 

If Henry. 

Henry was and Henry. Henry was and Henry and — 
sof orth. 
~ The effect of Henry was the effect of Henry was on me. — 

When this you see remember me. 
The effect of Henry was on me. 

Henry Matisse for instance. 

‘= For instance Henry Matisse. No decision. 

. For instance Henry Matisse and no decision. 
For instance. 

Henry Matisse. 

For instance. . 

No. 

For instance. 
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+53 Decision. 
For instance Henry Matisse and effect on me. 

Effect on me. 

For instance. 

Henry Matisse. 

Lo the poor Indian and so forth. 

For instance. 

| Next. 
mx: Next. 

I had. 

Next. 

Next. 

- I had a good job. 

Next Next. 

I had a good job and I. 

Next. 

Next. 

I had a good job and [I left. 

Seriously speaking seriously speaking I described, 
seriously speaking seriously speaking I described, se- 
riously speaking I described seriously speaking. 

What picture do I have after, what picture do I have 

afterwards. 

What did I notice after I noticed after I did notice, 

what did I notice after I did notice it. 

First, firstly, at first, and first, first and first, first and 
first and longer, at first and at first and longer longer 
as long, as long as that. 

This changes this changes that. If in choosing choose 
one and two if in choosing to choose one and two, if in 
~ choosing one, one and one and one and so and as soon 
and as so much. To double it was not so difficult. After 
that, and not nearly after that.Ask after it to ask after it. 
Picasso and to ask after it. 

Further and farther and farther and further. And 

further. . 

~ Once in a way and indicated. It was indicated to me 
that there was no difference between there was no differ- 
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ence in between there was all the difference between 

there was that difference and in between and in between ~ 

and there was that difference. In between and there was 
| that difference. What is the difference between inaugu- 

4 ration and inaugurated. Markedly. What is the differ- 

ence markedly what is markedly the difference bet- 

ween inauguration and inaugurated. 
More in the meantime more and in the meantime. 
Next. 
Not next. 
And so next. 
When they went away and say and say that they went 
away. 

' And not next. 
And as next. 
And as next and as they went away and say and say 

and as they went away and as next. : 
Next next they went away and say and say and they 

went away and next next. And next and they went 

away and say. . 
This is ready and there and there and this and this 

and this is ready and there. And there and this is ready 

and there and this and this is ready and there. 
If in a minute four in a minute two in a minute too 
in a minute for in a minute if in a minute. In a minute. 
Fairly if he doubted fairly if he doubted, fairly if he 
doubted at a time like this, fairly if he doubted very 
fairly if he doubted very fairly if he doubted at a time 
like this. 

3 Like this moreover. 

After that what changes what changes after that, 

Py after that what changes and what changes after that 

| and after that and what changes and after that and what ~ 

a changes after that. ‘ 

" Niece and nephew nearly niece and nephew nearly — 

and as nearly and not as nephew and not as niece and — 

‘ not as niece and nephew next. witL® 

Only, on that and only only with that, beginning — 
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only beginning with that, they come there comes, only 
beginning with that, there only comes, as there comes 
as they come only coming as only coming for that and 
as only coming for that. 

To change more to change more to change to change 
to change more, to change more to exchange more and 
coming out of that and only coming out of that. 

Coming out of that, come out of that coming out of 
that. And now to bow. How dow do you do how do you do 
and forgive you everything and there is nothing to forgive. 

Pablo as a name. 3 

Georges as a name. 

Juan as a name. 

André as a name. 

Pablo Georges Juan André as a name. Pablo Georges 
Juan as a name Pablo Georges as a name Pablo as a name. 

Pablo Georges Juan as a name. 

Pablo Georges Juan André as a name. 

A long interval as a name. 

An interval as a name. 

As an interval as a name. 

And then a _ reason. 

And then a reason oh as oh as then a reason. 

As then a reason. 

The reason is. 

As then a reason and the reason is. 

To let us then and a reason. 

As a reason and to let us then. And a reason. 

He came first. 

And a reason. 

They came first. 

And a reason. 

They came at first. 

And the reason. 

He came at first. 

And for this reason. 

He came at first they came at first they came first 
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Now kindly might. They now might. He now might. 
He now might and for a reason. a 

At first. 
_ If to feel it at first,if they feel it at first, if they feel 
it as first if he feels it first, if he feels it first, if at first, 
if first, if first and if at first. If at first and if at first. 
If at first and feel it and feel it first and at first. | 

In this way rejected addresses, rejected dresses reject- 
ed and dresses rejected and addresses rejected addresses 
rejected and addresses rejected and dresses. Does this 


bring just as many memories bring back just as many — 

i bring back just as many and just as many and bring 

‘a back. q 

By And so many as are suited. And as many as are suited. 

Bs ' To give a list. 

ay? First list. 

Ee As a list. 4 

a, This is as a list and this list and this list is this list. 
The list. a 

pels First. All of it. 

3 Second. All and all of it. ; 
Third. All of it and all of it. 


Fifth. Eradically and so forth and all and all of it. 

Fourth fifth and sixth. The lists follow. 

The history, history, the history, and history, the 
er history of it, and and so much and as much, this is as 
much as the this is as much as the history of it and the 
last, the last was the five and the last was that the five 
if five are sitting at a table and one of them is leaning on it 
and at last four and if four are sitting at a table and one 
of them is leaning on it and at last four. So four so 
forht. 
And so forth. ia 
The history of it is this. We can carefully, we can, we 
can and as carefully and we can. The history of it is 
this it is not only prepared but it is also undertaken. 
We undertake to we do undertake to we have undertaker 
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to we have not and we have not at all and we haven't at 
_allundertaken to do that and that and this and so forth. 
__ The history of it is this. Once upon a time there was 
born a little girl. A little boy had been born three years 
before. This gave them both this interest. And then as 
to weaning. In replying to this authoritatively there 
_was interruption. Often and again and in no circums- 

tances was there any reception. How many must be 
present to make a reception. 

This history of it is this, this is the history of it. 

Is pleasant prize pleasant, the prize is pleasant, is 

_as pleasant, she is as pleasant, a prize is pleasant. She 
is a prize and she is as pleasant. 

This is what happened for a reason. 

Among the influences that have made me what I am. 

I am told. 

The first thing that is to be noticed is grey and green. 
The next thing to be noticed is green and blue, the 
next thing to be noticed is blue and brown, the next 
thing to be noticed is brown and black and the next 
thing to be noticed is black and red. So much to notice. 

So much notice. To notice so much. 

After that very likely. 

When and men when and mended, when and men 
when, when then, authour and authority for instance. 

He said there was no instance of further development 
when rapidly fortunately arbitrarily and as an acci- 

dental accusation. He further said that for most for 
almost, almost all planned almost all plans, he further 
‘more said that if cherries are so, that if cherries are so, 
he furthermore said and he furthermore said it. So 
many thousands so many thousands and more. 
_ Finally the thing that impressed me most was this, 
and fortunately at first, fairly at first, finally the thing 
that impressed me most was this. 

It was an advantage it was more than that it was as an 
-advantage that it was considered, considerably an ad- 
' vantage. 
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For instance when an antagonism to the generosity 
ie of all the rest was shown, more or less or less more or 
Pe less. a 
Be Antedated. Antedated and antedated. 
The development was happily atoned for and accoun- 
ted for it was an account of partial familiarity. 
" Furthermore useless it was furthermore as useless 

as ever to fasten it as carelessly as that. As much so. 
When the fact was understood when this factor be- 
came known enthusiasm gradually continued. In my 
way and it is in my way. So differently urged urged to 
go away and so as a conclusion. ; 
To come to a conclusion. Agreements agreements” 
agreements, add to agreements. Disagreements and not 
to add minerals. This caused this was caused this was 
partially the cause and this was partially and because | 
and because this was partially concurred in. 
When for fourteen years older when for or fourteen 
years older how old are they when they stand up sit 
down and walk around. We did. 1 

Next. 
To-day it was very curious but we felt no surprise 
whatever when we were intrusted with the welfare: 
of him of her of them of those who can be seen to be 
not nearly as often duplicated as formerly. And very 
fairly, very fairly fairly and very, not at all an indiscre- 

tion. i 

. As I was saying when she was born it was as nicely 
: as ever. i 
As I was saying when he was prepared as relativel y 
speaking it was in no sense an absolute denial of au- 
b> thenticity. No indeed carelessness and inevitably there 
i would come an interval. Indeed one may say SO. 
This leads to that. 
Afterwards and a whole ship afterwards and wholly 
and a ship afterwards what ship. ; 
A ship. ; 
Afterwards and what ship a ship. Be: 
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Piles and pile driving. Pile-driving, piles of pile 
driving and afterwards a ship. Shipping afterwards 
shipping, shipping it afterwards. Piles and pile-driving 
and shipping it afterwards. 

A ship not a ship, not a ship at sea. When this you 
see remember me. 

All of it makes no more of it, more of it makes no 
more than more than all of it. 

Friendly as friendly. 

In that place in the place of it, this is there in place 
of it and as if it were not so much trouble and if it were 
not as much trouble as that. If it were as much trouble 
as that. If it were as much trouble. 

All of it all of it for all of it, for all of it as a request. 
I request you a request for all of it has been refused. A 
refusal for all of it has been requested. And after that 
there had been an instance of agreement, you agree 
I agree we agree they agree, agreable, agreably. And so 
forth. Fortunately. 

As every one and they see and they saw, as every 
one and they saw as every one and they see. As every 
one and they see. I see the moon and the moon sees me. 
They see and I see. Seasonably. 

As if an extra, it was as if it it was an extra. 

An extra and an extra. Where is there an extra. When 
there is an extra then there is an extra there. There is 
an extra here. Here is the extra. 

As much as that. There is an extra here as much as 
that. As much as that. There is an extra and as much as 
that and here. And so forth. Special extra. A special 
extra, as much as that. A special extra as much as that 
and so forth. We know the reason why and he said all 
of it Sunday. Sunday is especially so, some day is espe- 
cially so. And so forth. 


ADDENDUM. 


To be added to by this and that Paul is all. 
Or Paul is all. 
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MUSIC STARTS A GEOMETRY » 


by A. LINCOLN GILLESPIE Jr. 


Whence occurred the LeaveOff ? — the Take- 
. OnAgain ? It has seemed that the Intent behind ’Pho- 
: nic Music was something more than Contrapuntal mani 
5 pulation of Form-Means for Vocal ends; since this 
: sung Polyphony alone so finely imboded the (necessa- 
rily) nick-Spacing of early Art, so patricianly embrood 
spawned itself as Potential for later pan-Emotional (1.) 
a point apparently unconsiderated by the Monodists. 
, glint-runny fluidity. Certainly we have Music (all will 
- agree onthe up-AND-into-Mozart) fulfilling the rigorous 
| Induce-exactions of a Behaviorism — to what Pur- 
i pose ?? — May we say, to have self-structed platform 
* layout for all future intrinsic-to-Tradition Musication ? 
ye BUT, what happens ???!!! — This: after Beethoven’s 
Bae forge-poundings had intoned a new Amaze-World of 
FORM-livable (2.) musical experience, the Romantic 
(i.e., Individualisti-Lyrismic) enjoy-possibilities of such 


(1) a point apparently unconsiderated by the Monodists. 
(2) BEETHOVEN’S been a hard nut for germinal cracking —fey 
have done more than more-or-less Fleely savor-remember his Infl 
the-I-of-us-not even ANTHEIL sole to-date Regurge of BEETHOV 
(if we are permitted to omit synthe-fluffing WAGNER) has pega ab 
NEO-re-use these (B’s.) CRATGian scaffoldings. 
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were all that spine-intrenched Parloritis cared to 
remember ; that is, Beethoven’s process of arriving- 
into-LyriAbsolutism was something too retchy for the 
now-eager-to-gidflut Listeners — ‘“ Give us them 
Sawngs, sweetly — warmly ! — VYVASHUSSLY !! ” 
(one almost hears the for-Us cream-sweat-ooze of their 
Soul’s Romantickley petule-plea). SIC, the rudimenta- 
rising of Creative attention away from Thought-as- 
Form,because no encouragement of Form-as-Thought (3.) 
(no applause from the mystified Saloners for any 
such) § a Farewell-Fanfare, then,’ for the Musical 
Toreadors !! 5 

Thus we can visualize the jawgape HeroWorship 
tendency springing up in a no-longer-actively-KNOW- 
participating public, a public Euripidee-dinto flatu- 
lently revering a Brahmsin Goddess (‘trick’ poetess, 
clept Monodé) who pettifoggingly secures a NEROian 
vise-hold on aesthetic attention, i.e., Kiss-Song-spue is 
thereupon written onto the longsuffering Piano ! Resu- 
ming the original picturization, what happened to the 
(TimeSpacing) Geometry ? Let’s say that Arithmetical 
diddle-dodder (this, comparatively a Nursery-lapse) 
now obtained SKlaf-squeaking parlor-parlance; no 
longer was there any horizontal make-Equation exac- 
tion of Feeling; only, rather, dame-boundy jumps 
from first-to-next sum-verticasements, all perpendi- 
ckey Chord- Moments in neat-succule figuration — 
ZOUNDS !!! (Not that the WhaleBlubber-OldFriend ! 
sort of EAR-RECOGNITION has been outgrown, o 
no !! 

We implied earlier there had been platform-spaw- 
ning, up-and-into MOZART, which was to (could) have 
served as launch-pointage for all oncoming musica- 
tion. One wonders if MUSIC will take a scour-analogy- 
lesson from Philosophy, the which so repeatedly has 
had to purge itself of much a-priori clog-matter What 


} (3) this obverse somewhat reveals the preoceupational order ordained by 
the Artist for himself. ‘ 
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ia is this imperial Narcisse, MONODY ? Is it, FORMly, 
4 aught more than a baby-gurle-and-waddle species of 


treacle-gagged Phonic (usually Madel-srinny, at that) 
carrying on at best in clubfoot senility, wherever its — 
doggerel-Impute grim-facely attempts Seriousness ? — 
is it more, in short, than easier thinking 2? — and — 
— If this Monody is actually muted Phonic, (4.) why 
not chiropract a virile Phonic ? 4 
Eh bien, a Thesis-Suggest: That our Composers 
regroove their launchings in GeometRUN (Poets have 
an ‘* Instinct for the Artificial ’’, Limitation-liability 
evidently doesn’t hurt Grandeur or Intensity) — let 
them cease arithmeshing EXPRESSION in chor-— 
deasy’pervade-squatting’ — and rather free those © 
many verypassing impact-masses momenting in Cons- 
ciousness, to entitically (5.) panache-deploy their Tota- 
lity — in this manner EXPRESSION (a psychophysi- 
Reality) may cocoon-seat itself (all that is necessary 
for and at it). Its outer Associate, FORMdeploy, 
on the other hand needs conscious Tendthe-Engine ! 
— reverence such, probably (due allowance for the — 
myria-manifold ways of the Ear-Mind’s listen-lurking 
on Self) is all the socalled Conscious-WILL can here 
hope to do, ’pas’ ? 
The inner-Expression of all Instinct > Feeling > 
Emotion > Concept > Ideation must needs be exte- 
riorised into the organised > organising FORM — Orga- 
niKable of the considerated Art. (6.) If one but. 
lends a moment’s ear-eye-scrutiny to our Music’s 
| present Form-Organik, one sees portray-adequate (i.e., 
~-. precipit-full) 


’ (4) elsewhere I have discussed the crono-sequence, Homophonic > — 
fee Polyphonic. ; 
(5) implying here, that much of each cerebrate Ideate-Moment will 

: : otherwise escape the Enthus-drugged Consciousness. 4 
(6) CROCE, — “ Aesthetica ”’,for fuller development of the Expression- — 
Precipitasis called ART. 
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vy Variancy 
Compositional — Breadth possible only thru (and as) 
» Expectancy 
the Overtoning coruscapers of PHONIC — the ’ODY- 
swimming at best resounding but further BRAY- 
incentive toward SelfSecretion from the any Orientals 
in our midst. 

Further, if only to check prevalent Bathos-Wallow 
in Mood-VISC, let Composers (for half aacentury, say) 
delete all attempt to present Wave and Curve MOOD 
in Music ; rather nick-embroidering such erstwhile (7.) 
cancerineUmbilicalage into skimp-suffice MOSAIC (8.) 
(i. e., re-embroidering such back into the earlier Geo- 
metry ; Spherical “ TRIG ” (9.) being an as-yet Quan- 
tita Incognita to our locomote-festered Aspectance) into 
at least tidy-up sweep-tighten fitnessing. I wish Music 
solely incipientated in runny-Happy Geometry, its wha- 
tever weave-pulse depict-varying only from this geome- 
triDynamic !!! (One advantage of such regrooving would 
be the Listener’s Attention never lagging ; BACH’s still 
popular, isn’t he ?) 

Note well that WOMAN has composed NO (Curvage) 
Music, yet — why, then, should MAN pound his head 
incess-further on the “ ineluctible modality of the 
Intangible ’’ ? 


(7) a half-century of MATH-pursue might mold-unfold Roentgen Pana- 
ceas for such (as-nowadays-poked-out) plague Wasting-of-Time. 

(8) where CURVAGE but strew-collects ; RECTILINEARS Enrein 
the Pattern-Narrativity. 

(9) Pretense to such, by contemporaneous Instinct, has produced most 
' of the balloony Languor-slime current. 
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a THE LATEST WORKS OF PICASSO “ 


by CHRISTIAN ZERVOS 


Painting, for Picasso, is the skull of Yorick. He turns — 
it constantly between his hands with uneasy curiosity. — 
One cannot exaggerate the restlessness of this man who | 
possesses the whole of painting and who knows that, 
instead of consisting of this or that formal representation 
| of objects, it incloses incalculable possibilities and all 
; sorts of solutions. These possibilities Picasso pursues | 
. unceasingly. After having achieved the series of canvases 
| which we reproduced in our study, (2.) and in which ~ 
| he seemed to have reached painting’s farthest limits, he | 
| has realized new works which would lead one to believe — 
; that he has done violence once more to all pictorial rules. 
43 It is because he possesses an instinctive feeling for 
painting that Picasso can plunge past all difficulties — 
and show, so to speak, the various plastic stratifications — 
of his mind. So well does he do this that, running parallel — 
to his realizations — referred to, for obvious reasons, as — 
classic —we see daily the birth of works conceived beyond 
the accepted forms but which are convincing through 
their extraordinary life. In a fantastic forest of lines 


J 
(1) This essay is reprinted by kind permission of the Cahiers d’Art 
in the latest issue of which it appeared. oi 
(2) Christian Zervos, Picasso, Ed. Cahiers d’art, Paris 1927. 
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human bodies and animal forms open up harmoniously. 

But, mad as these images may appear at first sight, | 
there is not a line which is not put in its exact place, 
no outline of form whose purpose has not been deter- 
mined in advance. 

These works of Picasso — which it would be very 
wrong to suppose were made up of hazardous deduc- 
tions — elaborate the ideas which, unstable and preca- 
rious as they may seem, contain none the less the element 
of the painting to come. 

Having liberally: spent a wealth of sensibility in his 
youth, with the blue period’s series of canvases ; having 
put all the finest and noblest of his sentiments in the 
portraits of his wife and especially of his son, Picasso is 
quite right to wish, beyond sentiment and expression, 
to realize a second Faust after having written the first. 

Attempts have been made to view the new works of 
Picasso as demonstrations of intellectuality. And there 
is nothing in them that can be called intellectuality. 
Picasso simply creates outside pictorial rules because he 
is able to conceive outside common values. His canvases 
go beyond common sense. In that respect they could be 
compared with the best popular successes, for the work 
of Picasso should be put beside the popular works which 
have dominated their time and which will always re- 
tain man’s attention. 

Take popular music or poetry, that which comes from 
humanity’s deepest instincts. This music or poetry is 
never the slave of the approved syntax. The majority 
of people are aware of the absence of rules and ridicule 
this absence. It is impossible for them to get along 
without the syntactic arrangements in use. . 

But what in reality is syntax ? Experiences of the soul 
translated according to the rules invented to make their 
expression possible and codified by a secular custom, 
This does not alter the fact that at its origin syntax was 
created by a multitude of individual expressions. Conse- 

quently we are free to create a new oneevery time we — 
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. are capable of so doing. A race sings in spite of accepted 
j rules and its song touches us more than all other music 
because in it there is simultaneously the invention and 
expression of a sentiment. 

From prehistoric times man, on whatever continent he 
may have lived, has created drawings and paintings in 
terms of his own grammar. The line has been seen to 
develop, become distorted, wander astray and find itself 
again according to the rules necessitated by the dream 
to be expressed and the mystery which composed its 
substance. Whatever the liberty of representation, it 
does not detract from the profound respect commanded 
by these works. The surprise once past — a surprise 
created by a contradiction of our academic ways of 
thinking — we are penetrated by the joy of these works, 
works which are disciplined only by the strength 
of a feeling which dispenses with established rules, 
ignores compromises with erudition, creates its own 
laws and its own horizons. 

Every time that Picasso makes a new departure in 
painting his preceding works are accepted in order to 
oppose them to his new investigations. Thus it was in 
the days of Cubism and at the time of his experiments 
four years ago. It is the same today. Each time there is 
opposition to what is the most intimate expression of 
his sentiment. There is no desire to take into considera- 
tion the fact that these experiments are infinitely supe- 
rior to the preceding ones simply because they are the 
logical development of the latter. It is fashionable to 
exalt the works of the blue and Cubist periods. Notwith- 
standing this, it is in the works of these past six or seven 
years that Picasso, liberated from various notions which 
were identical in purpose and scope, has to some extent 
created his popular art. I mean the art which can attain 
the perfect measure of abstraction. For, every time the 
: soul of a people really creates, it puts what it wants to 
Ey express into the abstract. Considered from a common — 
4 sense viewpoint, the meaning of folk songs remains — 
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inexplicable. The words are but powerful media of sug- 
gestion, and they thus acquire an infinitely varied 
meaning. 

What is the popular art of the great epochs ? A move- 
ment of the soul which in a practical sense means no- 
thing but which creates innumerable hypotheses. 

What is a recent painting by Picasso ? Ordinarily 
speaking, nothing. But the curves of his line, the form 
created by these curves, the will which guides these 
forms and the poetry which animates this will — all this 
constitutes a world full of speculations which constantly 
solicit our thought. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that there is 
always reality in these speculations. Much as one might 
be inclined at first sight to find nothing in the new 
canvases of Picasso but great qualities of design and 
light, there is not one of his recent works which does not 
have its foundation in reality. This reality is there In its 
entirety but abstract, not in the way we would like to 
think, which is solely through a caprice of Picasso, but 
through the most rigorous development of his thought. 

Whatever may be said, Picasso never seeks to express 
literary or metaphysical ideas in his painting. He is 
content to create very plastic works, persuaded that 
plastically perfect work comprises all the mind’s sugges- 
tions. A short time ago Picasso had just seen in the shop 
of a Left Bank art dealer some canvases by so-called 
artists of the avant-garde. As we were talking about 
them, he said to me: *“* Really it wasn’t worth the trou- 
ble for our generation to make so much effort if these 
people were going to fall back into literature and forget 
the most elementary plastic. ”’ 

A painter by birth and in every acceptation of the 
word, Picasso is continually preoccupied with the pro- 
blem of plastic. And the equilibrium of drawing and the 
plastic sense are to be found in their most highly develop- 
ed states in those of his works which at first glance seem 
to be destitute of this quality. 
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Whatever violences Picasso may do to our habits, 
violences to be explained by the advance of a rapid mind 
over current common sense notions, we should be grate- 
ful to him for his attempt to liberate us a little more each 
day from the traditional painting that is being drawn 
into ever narrower limits by so many bad painters. We 
are in debt to him too for having made us feel that 
pictorial work should be nothing more than a_ fixed 
moment of our poetic feeling, that external nature here 
plays a negligible réle and that art is a convention 
from beginning to end. Neither forms, nor colors, nor 
sounds are combined in a given way in nature: they 
exist in an amorphous state awaiting the mind which is 
to command them, which is to derive a lyric benefit 
from them. 


Translated from the French and adapted 
by RoBERT SAGE. 
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LILIES FOR REALISM 


by ROBERT SAGE 


_. Provincial America contracted Freudianism via trans- 
lation at the War’s earlier edge when Mencken, backpa- 
ging The Smart Set was first being saluted by aimless 
radicals as a just-in-time commander, No relation exis- 
— ted between Freud, the War and Mencken, but the 
coincidence of their appearance composed a salutary 
visit upon the petered-out romanticism of the States. 
Unhappily American novelists, blundering once more, 
mistook for a lifetime arrangement what should have 
been a weekend houseparty. 

Freud, sex-stuffed, introduced beside much misin- 
- formation a few thrilling facts concerning previously 
~ unspoken-of phenomena : titillated by his censor-appro- 
_ ved deductions the (quote) intellectuals (unquote) read 
- the hot spots with the eagerness they later manifested 
in solving crossword puzzles and asking each other 
another. Mah-Jongg soon offered a lighter and more 
impersonal diversion and the (quote) intellectuals 
(unquote) put forever aside their four-pound volumes, 
content with the rudiments digested without waste _ 
_of time and the exhibitionist-inferiority-complex-defense 


~ mechanismetcetera jargon they could not avoid remem- 
_ bering. 
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Mencken with his vulgarized Nietzscheism noisily 
spatted a few misconceptions that should long before 
have been dead and, fanfaring Dreiser, preached rea- 
lism, Realism, Almighty REALISM — special dispen- | 
sation, bien entendu, being accorded the cross-stitching 
Saints Joseph and James. Be hard-boiled was the text of 
his sermon, and style was excommunicated, as was form. 

The War will be left as a dotted line to be filled out — 
by the reader. 

Freud plus Mencken plus the War created a new | 
American literature, by contrast briefly exciting, which | 
should of course have served as a gangplank to the 
floating pattern of artistic structure. Instead it turned 
out to be a substantial bridge stretching from now- 
here into further nothings, with permanent accomod- . 
ations provided for all critico-kodakers of Life as 
It’s lived in New York apartments, Chicago tene- | 
ments and the farmhouses of Iowa. : 

Mencken the prophet, Freud the locksmith, Dreiser 
the model, the War what you will — lifetime super- 
visors of American novel construction. Luncheoning, 
approval-bestowing, status-quo-satisfied criticism rea- 
ched ‘an easy accord with the country’s novelists. The — 
tedious sequel, eternally continued in the next issue, 
is a family reunion over a New England boiled dinner _ 
with plenty of dumplings. 

Smoke-screened, skyscraper-prickly, machine-thrum- — 
ming, noise-heavy, factory-crowded, big-business-dizzy 
America, spattered with the paintbrush of publicity, — 
gas-savory, clotted with accidental design, has for the 
novelists been no dream, no imaginative distortion, 
no coarse overcoat with gold-filled pockets. It has been — 
only touch-confirmed contours, classified and easily | 
recalled sounds, colors and smells, the home of routined 
people whose emotions under a given condition might 
be skillfully Freud-interpreted. ‘ 

Summarily, American novelists are realists and rea- 
lism as an adequate method has committed suicide. 
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Imagination’s value is yet to be understood by the 
American novelist in the terms taken for granted by 
such Frenchmen as Léon-Paul Fargue, Louis Aragon, 
Drieu La Rochelle, Georges Ribemont-Dessaignes. 2 he 
abstraction of experience, the between-the-conscious- 


and-subconscious impression, the cerebral summary, 


the reality-stimulated improvisations of fancy, the figu- 
rative conversion of idea into narrative, the expansion 
of dream, the willful distortion of what the eye registers 
— these approaches, long ago substituted by painters 
for realism and adopted by important Continental wri- 
ters, are still to those American novelists who have 
heard of them suspect Bohemian notions attached to 
the freak-symbol Déme. 

Obscurely Waldo Frank and Ben Hecht a few years 
ago tossed over the this-is-life conception but, their 
gesture passing unnoticed, slipped without protest back 
to conventional methods. Sherwood Anderson, trying 
it, was promptly labelled by the critics ‘* gone-to-seed. ”’ 
After this transgression the similarity of American liter- 
ature was unmolested until Conrad Aiken recently 
essayed a new departure with his Blue Voyage (Scribner’s). 

As a self-sufficient accomplishment this novel merits 
no emphasis, for, whatever his awareness to sounds 
and word values, Aiken writes prose without guts, 
and his young men who can’t be quite what they would 
like are irritatingly close to whimsical with their oldmai- 
dish humor and conceits. 

But, be it sport or forerunner, Blue Voyage is @igni- 
ficant as an escape from the accepted exhausted rea- 
listic formula. Chronology is smashed, to be at hazard 
collected a piece at a time by the memory. Actuality 
is subordinated to the imagination, distorted and, when 
advisable, discarded. Only as a negligible unifier is 
the device of plot utilized. Aiken has, in short, sincerely 
tried to compose an intelligent novel according to an 
original plan instead of within the limits of the moth- 
_ bally American canon. 
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Not surprisingly this novel was commented upot 
without enthusiasm dy the old reliable New York co- 
lumn-a-w’eekers, and the praiselessness was due not 
to Aikens ?lack of hardiness but, as might be expected, 
to the bugaboo of unfamiliar pattern. Any deviation 
from the discouraging norm is in the American revie-— 
wer’s lazy judgement attributable to the Bolshevik Mr 
Joyce, Miss Stein, Café du Dome, or all three — al- | 
though God knows no influences ever had less in com- 
mon. 

In the present period of Menckenian backwash, Ame- 
rica’s literature is directed by its criticism as it was in 
the nineteenth century and the post-Victorian days. | 
Innovations are opposed until they accumulate into 
commonplaces ; then for a comfortable generation or — 
two they are accepted as dignified critical scales. There | 
has been no one in America at any time to attempt — 
the understanding, the accurate analysis, the sympa-_ 
thetic interpretation of writing which is a refutation 
of current standards. And yet — discouragingly — 
native creation passively remains chained to the corpse 
of criticism. 

To expect a change in attitude before the comple- 
tion of the slow seeping-through process of European 
influences has been completed is futile. Believing in the — 
elastic and thorough-expressive capacities of the novel, — 
one might only hope for a few more brave Andersons, 
Franks and Hechts and Aikens to recognize the defunc- 
tnesggof realism. A mob of unjailed imaginations would 
be as intolerable as the present situation, but there is no 
hazard of this phenomenon chasing advanced writers — 
into new roads of escape. It will, happily, never be 
generally recognized that art cannot linger and tha 
revolt, far from requiring justification, is the sole duty 
an artist can admit. a 
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THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 


As was to be expected, éransilion has afforded United 
States officials, and their understudies in the various 
commonwealths, continuous opportunities to display 
their maudlin instincts, 

No. 3 was found by Mr. Fuller, manager of the Old 
Corner Book Store of Boston, arsewiper to the late 
J. Frank Chase, and patron saint of the book review 
pages of the Boston Herald and the Boston Transcript 
** to contain material in violation of the Massachusetts 
law. ”’ 

No. 4 was turned back by the Philadelphia customs 
officials on the ground that it was copyrighted material. 

No. 5 was held up needlessly and without justification 
for weeks by the port authorities of New York. 

No. 6 has been confiscated by the same gentlemen 
and refused admission on the ground that it contained 
obscene matter. 

‘Needless to say, the editors of dransition, being more 
than sixteen years of age and of sound mind, have 
no respect whatever for the law, and certainly none 
for the underpaid and scant-witted crew the citizens 
of the United States hire to annoy them. Occasionally 
it may be necessary to print a few extra copies in order 
- to circumvent them, but our subscribers will be served 
and the bookstores will be supplied. 
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Yet the spectacle is ludicrous. Thé general law of 
the United States are framed by crooks, if money is 
involved, and by bigots, if it is a case of morals. They 
are voted into effect by nincompoops in exchange for. 
local bridges, post offices, or even Fourth of July seats 
upon reviewing stands. They are enforced by the delin- 
quent relatives and friends of the men who passed 
them, except in cases where they might inconvenience 
the men who drafted them. 4 
There would be little objection to this queer game ~ 
if its participants were courteous enough not to inter- 
fere with those who prefer simpler amusements. tran- | 
sition is compiled and printed each month because 
the editors like to spend their time that way, and it~ 
is sent to a group of people who are as much entitled — 
to special consideration in the way of reading matter — 
as are doctors or engineers. 
Since the newspaper writers from coast to coast have | 
declared transition to be utterly unintelligible, and — 
have proved conclusively from their comments that— 
it was, in fact, quite meaningless to them, any claim — 
that the magazine is likely to corrupt the morals of | 
American youth seems far fetched. 
Naturally, we shall continue to print whatever we 
think best, but inasmuch as the authorities and cen- 
sors have taken to reading our product, we wish to- 
inform them that we have had special buttonholes | 
sewed into our coat-tails with red, white and blue 
threads and that we shall henceforth wear therein, 
for the benefit of any and all who hold office, be it. 
high or low, within the gift of the American people, 


a small sprig of mistletoe. 


a 


THE EDITORS. ~ 


, GLOSSARY 


** If we say that A is A, we say nothing at all, 
unless the statement is not true. ”’ 


Leo STEIN. 


After an egg has been scrambled and lies unsightly 
upon a plate, it is difficult to remember the subtle 
beauty of its form. The nuances of light and shadow 
upon its shell bear no resemblance to the stains of 
the ruined yolk nor the imperfectly fluid white. 
Nothing remains of its weird, assymetric poise. 

So it is that after having read Leo Stein’s “ A.B. C. 
of Aesthetics *’ (Boni and Liveright), all that is beyond 
the scragged province of utility seems futile and amor- 
phous. 

The book is a colossal bluff, from beginning to end, 
cloaking loose thinking with a veil of false modesty, 
clumsiness of expression with an appeal to the poor 
in heart. 

I hope no simple people will worry because they 
fail to understand it. There is nothing at all to unders- 
tand. 

And furthermore, [recommend to that jaded company 
employed to fill the less profitable pages of the daily 
newspapers, since they have babbled so much about 
Gertrude Stein being unintelligible, that they regale 
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themselves with a really muddled work by a member 
of that family, 
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The unpleasant necessity of attending salesmenship 
talks, conferences and Rotary Club banquets has not 
prevented W. C. Emory from discovering the absurdity 

| and tang of life in America nor from expressing his obser- 
vations in the unaffected native vernacular. He is em- 
ployed as the representative of a large steel corporation 
and lives in Detroit when he is not in New-York, Chicago 
or Honolulu. 


* 
*k OK 


In a previous issue of transition, the editors expressed 
delight that The Bookman was to be taken over by Bur- 
ton Rascoe. Our glee was premature and illadvised. The 
first number has reached Paris, bringing with it the stale 
odor of Broadway literary politics, counting-house 
aesthetics and cuspidor comic relief. Except for Dreiser’s 

bit, the stories are silly, the articles stupid, the drawings 

disgusting and the verses obscene. This goes as well for 

E. E. Cummings who should know better. 
bie And Dreiser’s story has little to be said for it. Any — 
i fairly alert school boy could compile a like set of facts — 
from newspaper accounts of Hollywood, sprinkle them — 
with a philosophy equally penetrating, and present them ~ 
with fewer grammatical errors, backbreaking mis-sen-— 
am tences and moth-eaten cliches. The Portrait of a Lady is" 
a more like a synopsis for a serious novel, with the ending | 
foreshortened to fit into magazine space requirements. 
Within his rugged limitations, Dreiser has done nobly 
in the past, but never in less than six hundred pages. He 
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had better devote himself to his usual colossal « ceuvres 
de patience. ” | 

Our petulance masks a keen regret. Rascoe is capable 
of first-rate things. Is the atmosphere of New York fatal 
to any genuine artistic effort ? Has he remained too long 
on the leaking old schooner which Whitman rated so 
highly ? What in hell is the matter, anyway ? 

; + 

A note on the Recent Work of James Joyce by William 
Carlos Williams, which appears in this number, is the 
first of a series of articles by various writers, each consi- 
dering a phase of this work. The ensuing articles in this 
series will appear in future issues of éransition. 


* 
* Ok 


Léon-Paul Fargue is one of the great poets of modern 
France. A special number of les feuilles libres under the 
direction of Marcel Raval and W. Mayr was recently 
devoted to an appreciation of Fargue’s workand)personal- 
lity in French letters. Among those who contributed to 
that hommage were: James Joyce, Paul Valéry, Paul 
Claudel, Valéry Larbaud, Archibald MacLeish, Adrienne 
Monnier, Philippe Soupault, Pierre Drieu La Rochelle, 
Francis Jammes, Tristan Tzara, Roger Vitrac, and a 
host of other French and foreigh writers. In collaboration 
with Paul Valéry and Valéry Larbaud, M. Fargue directs 
the review ‘*‘ Commerce ”’, a literary quarterly of the 
highest intellectual value, and in which * The Drug ” 
was first published in the summer of 1927. The transla- 
tion appearing in éransition is the first to be made of 
Fargue’s prose in English. 


Mere 
Abraham Lincoln Gillespie Jr. hails from Philadelphia. 
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He began his “ hear-writing ” in 1919, and has since 
devoted a great deal of his time to his word experiments 
which he is now continuing in Paris. 


* 
* * 


Theo Rutra is a newspaperman of Czecho-Slovakian 
parentage living in Brooklyn. 


ok 
* OK 


We received the second number of The Enemy too 
late to answer the attacks Wyndham Lewis attempts 
to make on ‘‘ the radical institutions *’ in the modern 
arts. We propose to state our opinions about his ideolo- 
gical confusions in due time. We wish merely to say 
now that the general unreliability of his white man’s 


intellect he rates so highly is shown by his complete, 


misconception of ¢ransition’s trends. The Enemy’s blun- 
der stems froma characteristic Anglo-Saxon préjudice 
that no venture in the arts can be undertaken for its 
own sake, for the pleasure it may give a few readers, 
for the charm which the element of research has. In 
the meantime we shall leave Mr. Lewis to the pleasure 
he craves of receiving the plaudits of that most des- 
picable of vermin : the American and English literary 
hack. 
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You are invited to visit 


THE SURREALIST GALLERY 


rue Jacques-Callot, — PARIS (6°) 


(Téléphone Fleurus 44-96) 


You will find there books, manuscript, paintings and 
drawings by Hans ARP, GrorGEs BRAQUBE, GiorGio DE 
CHIRICO, Marcen DUCHAMP, Max ERNST, Pavi 
KLEE, Grorces MALKINE, AnprE MASSON, Joan 
MIRO, PICABIA, Pasio PICASSO, Man RAY, Kort 
SCHWITTERS, Yves TANGUY and others. 


| Primitive specimens from New Mecklenburg, New Guinea 


and Africa. 


| Surrealist specimens, °* snow-balls”’ and so on. 
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i __ transition does not wait for the approbation of the majority to 

Rey, introduce living forces in the arts. Many of the foreign writers 
ey and artists have been presented by #ransition in translation to the 
English-speaking world for the first time. 


a transition is presenting in consecutive instalments the new 
. work of James Joyee which is considered the most important 
literary event since Ulysses. 


The following writers and artists from seventeen countries 
i have contributed to the first eight numbers of transition : 
; ; Bulgaria : Evin Petin. 
Canada : Moriery CaLracuan. 
Czecho-Slovakia : Kare: Toman, Vir Nezvat. 


England : Sipney Hunt, Ruys Davies, Brruer, Arcuipacp Craic, 
Karnveen Cannect, A. S.J. Tessimonp, Rosert Graves, 
Joun Ropxer. 


France : Georces Risemont-Dessaicnes, Anpré Breron, Comre 


‘ pE Laurréamont, Marcet Nott, Yves Tancuy, Pau 
Ai Ecuarp, Rosert Desnos, Liton-Paut Farcur, ANDRE 
BL sg Masson, Hans Arp, Joan Miro, Anpré Ginr, Marcer 
pee Jounanpeau, Puitippe Soupautt, Pierre Drieu La Ro- 
; 4 CHELLE, VALERY LarsAup, Henry Pouuainie, J. G. Au- 


riot, Vicror Lriona, Marie Monnier, J.-M. Sorter, 
Cy Henry Sorveen, Lornar Munpan, Ivan Gort, ANDRE 
ae GaitLtarp, Henri Monnet, Pierre Miner, Pirrre Ri- 
verDY, CuristiAn Zervos.- 
Germany : Carv Srernueim, Evse Lasxer-Scnvuerer, Max Ernst, 
4 Gorrrriep Benn, Rarver Maria Rivke, Rent Scnic- 
KELE, Arno Horz, Georc Traxt, Kurt Scuwitrers. 
Holland: Kristian Tonny. 
Hungary : L. Timany:, Lorinz Szazo. 


- Jreland : James Joyce. 


taly: Grorcio pe Cnirico, Emmio Ceccut, F. T. Marrnettr, 
Giuseppe UNGaARETTI. 


Jugo-Slavia : Verko Perrovircu, Liousomie Mirzitrcu. , 
Poland : Joser Wirruin. 
Roumania : Georc Dozo. 


Russia: Paver Tcnerircuerr, ALEXANDER Biox, Serce Essenine, 
Micuair. ZosrcuEnKo, Vsevotop Ivanov, Boris Pitntax, 
AvexANDER Pusuxin, Viapimir Livin, PANTELE|MON 
Romanov. 


Spain : Pasxo Picasso, Juan Gris, Antonio Esprna, Pepro Satinas, 
Raraet Auserti, E. Gruinez CABALLERO. 


Sweden : Hjatmar Soperserc. 


United States : Gerrrupe Stem, Ernest Hemincway, Kay Boyte, 
WixutAm Cartos WituiAms, Joun Goutp FLercuer, 
Exuior Paut, Lupwic Lewisoun, Paur Evprince, 
Rosert M. Coates, ArcursArp Mac Letsn, 
R. Extswortn Larsson, C. W. Wuitremore, 
Rogsert Sace, Evcrene Jonas, Vira Geppes, 
Rosert Ror, Kennetu Frearine, Gustav Davinson, 
Bravic Imps, Joun Mircnecr, Berenice Assor, 
Marcery Latimer, Man Ray, Prerre Lovina, 
Harr Crane, Auten Tate, H. D. Murray Gopwin, 
Ernest Sutnertanpn Bares, Laura Ripine, 
Yvor Winters, Georce AntuerL, Ruta JAmEson, 
Curtis Bruen, H. B. Armirace, Max Eastman, 
Brancue Marrutas, Ruta P. Furniss, W.C.Emory, 
GeNEvievE Taccarp, Potetonema, Ma Pe Wa, 
Horace Grecory, Etsa von Freytac-LorinGHoven, 
Samuet Putnam, Ropert McAtmon, Tony PAcmer, 
ALEXANDER CaAtper, Joun Hype Prestun, 
Grace Horrman Wuite, Emiry H. Coreman, 
Cuartes Recut, Sorita Sorano, Rosertr Wotr, 
Evan Surpman, Apranam Lincotn Gittesrie, JR., 
Watter Lowenrers, Gerorce B. Leonarp, 
Atrrep Kreymporc, Micuaet FRAENKEL, 
Grorce Wuirsert, Dawn Powe tt. 


Whenever she pleases, Gertrude Stein contributes what she 
pleases to transition and it pleases her and it pleases us. 


The September numbeér of transition No. 6 published exclusively 
in English 


HANDS OFF LOVE 


‘Written and Signed by the Surrealiste Group. 
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REVUE FRANCAISE 


SOMMATRE DU NUMERO DU let NOVEMBRE 1927 


Antonin ArtTAup: La coquille et le clergyman. 

AnorE Maurois : Voyage au pays des Articoles (fin). 
Paut Criaupen: La Maison d’Antonin Raymond. 

Jutien Benva: La Trahison des Cleres (fin). 

Josgru Dettsin : Jean-Jacques. 

AnprE Cuamson : Les Hommes de la Route (IU). 
ALAIN : Propos. 

Avsgert Tuipaupet: Au pays de la biographie romancée. 
Ramon Fernanvez: Sur Chesterton. 

Jean Prevosr: Ov trouver l’homme ? 

Anprk& Ging: Faits-divers. La euriosité chez les animaux. 


Notes par Marcet Antann, BENJAMIN CreEmigux, 
Louis Martin-Cuaurrigr, JEAN Prevost. 
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le Proust italien, 
découvert par JAMES , 
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7, Rue pe L’Opton 


LA MAISON 
DES AMIS 
DES LIVRES 


ADRIENNE MonnNIER 


LIBRAIRIE 
SOCIETE pve LECTURE 


« La Matson pes Amis DES 
Livres is indisputably the 
founder of the present book- 
shop movement. It introduced 
two great principles which 
have now been established : 
the first, of a moral order, de- 
mands that the bookseller be 
not only cultivated but that he 
or she undertake the task ofa 
veritable priesthood ; the se- 
cond. of a material order, 
reposes on the practice of the 
sale and loan of books. 

The Library of the Maison 
pes Amis pes Livres is today 
the most complete and the r- 
chest library in existence. It 
possesses a great number of 
works that are out of print. 
There one finds all the Mo- 
derns up to the most extreme. 
and all the Classics. » 
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12, Rue bE t’Opton 


Shakespeare 
and 
Company 


Sytvia Bracu 


BOOKSHOP 
LENDING LIBRARY 


PUBLISHERS OF ‘' ULYSSES ” 


« | shall be doing a service 
in pointing out the most com- 
plete and modern Anglo- 
American library that Paris 
possesses. 

« It is SHAKESPEARE AND 
company run by Miss Sylvia 
Beach whose role as publisher 
and propagandist in France of 
the most recent English and 
American works assure her 
from now on an enviable place 
in the literary history of the 
United States, and who as- 
sembles the elite among the 
young English, Irish and 
Americans who are tempora- 
rily in Paris. » | 

VALERY LARBAUD. | 
(La Revue de France.) 
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